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THE STREAMLET. 


wu thankless toil, Deep, peaceful calm, 

With wild turmoil, The spirit’s balm, 

Harassed, dejected, weary, Here quells all thought of sadness ; 
I sought this glen, A merry stream, 
Remote from men, Like some bright dream, 

This refuge bright and cheery. Contents the heart with gladness. 


This verdant mound, A blithesome song 
With daisies crowned, It pours along, 
Repose and peace will yield me. Each wave instinct with pleasure. 
Kind Nature, smile, Dull, earthly mind, 
My cares beguile, How mayst thou find 
From ev’ry sorrow shield me! Such rare and priceless treasure ? 
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Through woodland shade, 
Through mossy glade, 
O’er rocky barrier springing, 
It winds its way 
To outer day, 
The forest-perfumes bringing. 


Along the fields 
Whose beauty yields 
Delights forever teeming, 
Through summer days, 
Content it strays, 
In mellow sunshine gleaming. 


Upon its breast 
No stains may rest, 

No shadows make it dreary ; 
But, pure and bright, 
In flashing light, 

It gambols, never weary. 


Bright stream, teach me 
Thy laughter free ; 

Make known thy secret story ; 
Reveal sweet lays 
Of cloudless days, 

And moonlight’s silver glory. 


The echoes die! 
No soft reply 
Ascends in blissful greeting ; 
The happy rill 
Glides onward still, 
The unknown song repeating. 


Yet earth and air, 
And streamlet fair, 
Glad tidings are revealing. 
All Nature’s face 
Is full of grace; 
Her smiles are full of healing. 


Yet not in vain 
I’ve musing lain, 
To dreamy fancies clinging ; 
From all around 
There breathes a sound 
Of tuneful voices ringing. 


Remote and deep, 
As thoughts in sleep, 
Are all these mystic voices ; 
But in the light 
Of spirit-sight 
My grateful heart rejoices. 
E. T. Mason. 





MY ITALIAN ADVENTURE. 


From tag German or Pact Heyse. 





CHAPTER I. 


HEN my father died, T had just completed my twenty-fifth year. 
As I turned from his bedside, it seemed to me that I had 
grown ten years older. A short time previously, my only sister, whom 
I loved dearly, had married a Frenchman, whose family long ago 
settled in Geneva. He now became a member of our firm. We were 
to each other as brothers, and when he and my sister urged me to 
travel for a few months for the purpose of rallying my depressed 
spirits, I followed their advice, as I usually did in all matters of any 
importance. 
The change of scene soon had the effect my relations hoped for. 
Youth and courage were restored, my eyes were again opened to all 








the beauties of Nature, and my taste for the fine arts, which had been 
awakened by former tours through Germany and France, now found 
ample food in Venice and Milan, whither I first directed my steps, in. 
tending to proceed southward at short stages. 

I was, above all, impatient to reach Florence, and the treasures | 
hoped to find there made me very ungrateful for much that I met 
with on my way. For example, J proposed to spend only one day in 
Bologna, where I took a hasty glance at the churches and galleries in 
the morning, and in the afternoon drove out to the old convent of St, 
Michael, in Borco, in order to quiet my conscience by viewing this re. 
markable old town from the summit of the hill. 

It was a hot midsummer day, and, although I am usually little af. 
fected by any temperature, yet on that day it was so sultry that I was 
completely exhausted. The road that leads from St. Michael to the 
city was entirely deserted. The trees projected their dusty boughs 
above the garden-walls, and the wheels of my cab sank deep into the 
burning sand. My coachman nodded in his seat, and kept his bal. 
ance with difficulty, while his weary beast loitered along on the side 
of the road, in order to profit by the scanty shade that was now and 
then cast across it by a villa or garden-wall. I stretched myself out 
as comfortably as possible on the back-seat, raised my umbrella over 
me, and soon fell into a doze. 

Suddenly I was awakened by a blow on my face, as if some over. 
hanging bough had grazed me as I passed. As I started up, I sawa 
sprig of pomegranate in my lap, that had evidently been thrown over 
the neighboring wall. The movement I made seemed to the horse 
a signal to stop. The coachman slept quietly on, so there was 
nothing to prevent my examining the spot, whence the sprig came, 
at my leisure. I was all the more inclined to do so, as I thought 
I heard from behind the wall a girlish titter. And, sure enough, I 
had watched the wall only a few moments, when a head, wearing s 
profusion of curls and shaded by a Florentine hat, arose from behind 
it. A pair of dark, mischievous eyes, under serious eyebrows, were 
fixed on me, and seemed to regard me as some strange animal. But 
when I picked up the sprig of pomegranate, pressed it to my lips, and 
waved a salutation to the fair waylayer, a deep blush suffused her 
charming face, and so quickly did the vision disappear, that, but for 
the sprig in my hand, I might have thought it a dream. 

I descended from the cab and walked a few steps along the wall to 
a high, trellised gate, that opened into the garden. Through the old 
iron bars of massive medieval workmanship, I could see a part of the 
park and the house, which stood with closed Venetian blinds half hidden 
by a group of elms and acacias. I tried the gate and found it locked. 
My hand was already on the bell-pull, when I suddenly hesitated 
at the thought of asking to be admitted where I was a stranger and 
had no errand. What could I have answered when asked the object 
of my visit? So I contented myself with waiting for some time in the 
hope of seeing the fair thrower of sprigs once more; in the mean 
time, I examined the house, which was in no way remarkable, as care- 
fully as though I had intended to draw it from memory. Finally, the 
heat of the sun becoming unendurable, I took refuge under my um- 
brella. In getting into the cab, I awoke the coachman, who jerked 
the reins vigorously, and we crawled on our way again. I very nat 
rally looked back as long as we were in sight of the garden-wall, but 
no Florentine hat appeared again above it. 

I had scarcely reached my hotel, when a heavy shower broke over 
the sultry town, and made the air so delightfully cool and damp 
during the evening that I found it very pleasant to saunter through 
the long arcades and narrow streets, stopping now and then to drink 
a glass of iced water at some coffee-house, or to study the portal of 
some old church by the dim light of the lamps. But much as I was 
fatigned by this continual walking and standing, the morning dawned 
before I felt any desire to sleep. I would not confess it was the 
charming face I had seen above the garden-wall that kept me awake, 
although it rose continually before my recollection. I had never be 
lieved that a single glance could suffice to fire the most inflammable 
heart, so I ascribed my wakefulness to nervous excitement. 

It was not till the following morning, when my hotel bill, which I 
had ordered the evening before, was brought me, and I began to 
prepare to continue my journey, that I discovered a disinclination to 
set out. I suddenly became thoughtful, and remembered that there 
was a correspondent of our house in Bologna whom I ought to visit 
Ordinarily, my conscience in such matters was not over-sersitive, but 
now it seemed to me that this civility was an imperative duty. T also 
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reproached myself for having glanced so hastily at Raphael’s St. 
Cecilia, to say nothing of sundry other sins of omission. Bologna 
suddenly became a most interesting old town to me, and then—Flor- 
ence would always remain within reach. 

I persuaded myself into the belief that the pretty thrower of 
pomegranate sprigs had no share in this sudden change in my pro- 
gramme. Strangely enough, the outlines of her face disappeared more 
and more from my recollection in proportion as I endeavored to recall 
them, until at last I could only remember the expression of her eyes. 
During the day, while I discharged my duties as tourist, I felt no un- 
usual agitation, but when the extreme heat had subsided, and I turned 
my steps toward the villa, as though it were a matter of course that I 
should visit it, I experienced a strange uneasiness, and I still remem- 
ber what songs I sang to keep myself in spirits. 

I was not long in reaching the villa, which presented quite the 
same aspect it did the previous day, except that the house looked 
somewhat more inviting on account of the Venetian blinds being 
drawn up. On the balcony there was a little dog, that barked at me 
furiously when I stopped defore the gate, which, perhaps, was in some 
measure the reason why I again hesitated to ring the bell. A myste- 
rious presentiment of evil almost made me wish never to see that 
sweet face again, and to quit Bologna the next morning with an un- 
seathed heart. Still I could not bring myself to quit the place, so I 
walked round the entire wall that enclosed the grounds, which, on 
the farther side, bordered on some fields of maize, with here and there 
a peasant’s hut, Nowhere was there a living creature to be seen. 
Coming to a place where a low hedge, ending at the wall, enabled me 
toclimb up and look into the park, as there was no one near, I de- 
termined to do so. The limbs of a large oak, within the enclosure, 
extended over the wall directly above the hedge. I climbed up 
hastily, seizing the lowermost branch of the oak for support. 

I could not have chosen a better point of observation, for hardly 
a hundred steps distant two young girls were playing on the lawn at 
battledore and shuttlecock, quite unconscious of being watched. One 
of them wore a white dress and the broad-brimmed hat I had seen 
the day before. She was of medium height, with a figure as round 
and slender as a young almond-tree. She moved like a bird, with an 
agility such as it seemed to me I had never seen before. Her long, 
datk hair, loosened by her movements, fell in abundant tresses about 
her shoulders. Her face was pale, lighted up only by the brilliancy 
of her eyes and the pearly whiteness of her teeth. And now and 
then, when the shuttlecock was thrown awkwardly, she would burst 
into a langh so musical and merry that it made my heart beat vio- 
lently, while the hedge seemed to tremble under my feet. Her com- 
rade was similarly attired, the chief difference being in the quality of 
the material. She seemed to be of an inferior social position. I was, 
however, so attracted by her charming companion that I hardly no- 
ticed her. The way in which she raised her arm to strike the shuttle- 
cock, the eager look with which she watched its coming, her delight 
when it described a graceful circle in the air, the shake of her head 
at any failure—every movement was, indeed, a picture of youthful 
grace, 

I felt that my fate was sealed. For the first time in my life I sur- 
rendered myself to a feeling that took complete and entire possession 
of me. 

In my ecstasy, I considered how I could approach them without 
their being startled, when chance—no, my guardian star—came to my 
assistance, The shuttlecock sailed up so high into the air that it 
passed over the oak under which I was concealed, and fell into the 
adjoining field. She followed it anxiously with her eyes. I know not 
whether she saw me then; but, when I appeared on the wall with the 
feathered ball, I noticed her dark eyes turned toward the place where 
Thad stood with an astonished but not displeased expression. The 
companion uttered a low cry, and, running up to her, spoke hastily. 
What she said I could not hear; but I could see from her gestures 
that she counselled a hasty retreat. My beauty did not, however, 
seem inclined to be advised, but waited caimly until it should please 
the stranger to restore her property. 

As I, lost in admiration, hesitated, her face assumed a haughty 
expression. She threw back her curls, and was about to turn away 
from me, when I heli up the shuttlecock, and with a hasty gesture 
entreated her to wait. Then I took from my neck a velvet ribbon, 
to which was attached a locket in the shape of a heart, containing 
Some of my sister’s hair, fastened it carefully to the feathered ball, 








and threw it toward her with so fortunate an aim that it fell almost 
directly at her feet. 

She came toward me a few steps with a queenly air, picked up 
the shuttlecock, and, when she saw the locket, glanced at me with a 
look that made me shudder. Her companion approached her, and 
seemed to ask her something. She did not reply, but put the shuttle- 
cock and locket in her pocket, and then, with inimitable dignity, waved 
the battledore toward me, as a princess might have done for a hom- 
age that she deemed only her due, Then she turned and walked 
slowly toward the house, without once turning her head. 

I now had no reason for remaining longer on the wall, and it did 
not seem to me advisable to make another attempt to see her again 
that day. Besides, what more could I expect to accomplish? She 
had evidently recognized me. There was but one way in which she 
could construe my reappearance—I had laid my heart at her feet; it 
was now in her keeping. Ought I not to allow her time for reflec- 
tion? 

That night, also, I slept but little; but in all my life I have never 
laid awake and counted the hours with so fnuch pleasure. I arose 
with the sun, and as soon as the gallery was opened I entered it and 
sat for full two hours before Raphael’s “St. Cecilia.” There I ex- 
amined my heart, as before a mirror of the soul. These hours were 
wonderfully sweet ; they were devoted to prospective happiness. Had 
she been sitting beside me, her hand confidingly in mine, I could hardly 
have been more blissful. The saint before me, her eyes turned serenely 
heavenward, could not have had a purer foretaste of the celestial than 
I had that bright morning. 

I waited again until late in the afternoon before I took the road to 
the villa. This time I did not content myself with looking through 
the gate; I pulled the bell boldly, and was not intimidated by the end- 
less jingle it made. The little dog rushed out on the balcony, and 
barked furiously, while from a small side-door in the lower story is- 
sued a small, elderly man, with an enormous gray mustache, which 
gave him a ridiculous appearance. He approached the gate, evidently 
much astonished at the unexpected visit, I spoke the little speech I 
had rehearsed without faltering: I was a stranger, and was collecting 
materials for a book on Italy. Being desirous to say something of 
the country-houses about Bologna, I trusted I might be permitted to 
go over this one, which in some respects, I noticed, was peculiar. 

The old graybeard seemed to comprehend me but imperfectly. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” said he, “that I cannot admit you. The 
villa belongs to General Allessandro P. , under whom I served. I 
know your country, sir, very well. I marched through Switzerland 
under the great Napoleon. After all was over, and as my wounds 
were troublesome, the general transferred me to this quiet post, and, 
when he married the second time, he intrusted his daughter to my 
care. You know, sir, it’s not good to have them under the same roof, 
when the daughter is handsomer than the young step-mother ; and so 
we live here in a very quiet way. But the signorina never wants 
for any thing. The general sends her something almost every 
week. The best masters come and teach her music, and the lan- 
guages, and drawing, and I don’t know what all; and my daughter, 
who is about her own age, is as agreeable a companion as she could 
have. But she rarely goes up to town; her step-mother does not care 
to have her there. That, however, does not distress my young mis- 
tress, so long as her father is allowed to come regularly to see her 
once a month. And every time he comes he cautions me over and 
over again to guard his child as the apple of my eye. On Sundays, 
when she goes to mass, Nina and I always go with her. But what do 
you expect to find of particular interest in this old house? I assure 
you it is quite like hundreds of others, and, as for the garden, nothing 
remarkable grows in it. No, no; we don’t want to be put in your 
book—and, then, it might displease the old general, Who knows ?— 
it might result in my being compelled to seek other quarters in my 
old age.” 

T tried to reassure him, and finally succeeded ; my assurances had, 
however, less influence on him than a gold coin I pressed into his 
hand. 

“T see,” said he, “that you are a right-thinking young man, and 
would not get an old soldier into trouble. Since you insist so earnest- 
ly, I think I may venture to satisfy your curiosity—so come, I will 
show you around. I could not have a better opportunity than the 
present, for the signorina is taking her singing-lesson at this hour; I 
should not like to have her know that I had admitted a stranger.” 
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He unlocked the gate and led the way toward the house. On the 
first-floor there was a large, cool saloon, from which the sun was shut 
out by Venetian blinds and heavy curtains. True to my assumed 
character, I begged the old soldier to let in more light, in order that 
I might be able to examine the pictures that hung on the walls. They 
were all family portraits, for the most part of little value ; one of them 
only deserved more than a hasty glance. 

“This is the mother of our signorina,” said the old man; “I 
mean the real mother, who has now been dead nearly fifteen years. 
She was very handsome; people used to call her the beautiful saint. 
Her daughter is very much like her; only she is of a merrier disposi- 
tion. She is always as gay as a bird that springs about from branch 
to branch.” 

“She seems also to have the voice of a bird,” I added, with ap- 
parent indifference. ‘Is that not her voice we hear above us ?” 

“Yes,” said the old man. “The leader of the theatre orchestra 
comes out twice a week to give her a lesson. When her papa ”— 
“il babbo” he called him—“ makes her his monthly visit, he always 
remains nearly the wholé day. Then she sings all her new songs to 
him, and the poor old gentleman feels as happy as if he were in Para- 
dise, Hehas but few joys, and, were it not for his daughter, he would 
be better off, perhaps, in another world.” 

“Why so?” I asked; “ is he an invalid ?” 

“ Well, not precisely, sir,” replied the old man, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘“ But, for my part, I would sooner be dead than to 
live as he does. What a man he was when he was in the army! The 
giant of Giovanni da Bologna on the market-place has not a more 
commanding and chivalrous look than had my general. And now—it 
makes me sad to see him! He sits the whole day in his arm-chair by 
the window, cutting out pictures or playing dominoes. He seems to 
pay no attention to what is going on around him, and, when his wife 
speaks to him, he looks up timidly and nods a ‘ yes’ to every thing. 
Only in what concerns the signorina is he his former self. Then it is 
still dangerous to trifle with him. Those who attempt it, soon find 
that the old lion has paws, if his claws have been cut.” 

* And how came he in this melancholy condition ?” 

“That no one knows, sir. Things have occurred in this house 
which are spoken of only in whispers. My impression has always been 
that it is all the fault of that woman—I mean of her excellency, the 
young signora. When he married her he shouldered a heavy burden, 
I fear, and now he carries the load as best he can, like a resolute old 
soldier, who endures hunger, thirst, and fatigue, without a murmur. 
Ay, ay, it is very sad, but it can’t be helped, I suppose.” 

In the mean time we ascended the stairs, which brought us nearer 
the singer. The voice seemed crude and inflexible; it was a high, 
youthful, almost boyish soprano, and it seemed that she sang only to 
discharge a duty, and that her thoughts were far from being occupied 
with what she was doing. 

“« What is the signorina’s name ? ” I asked. 

“ Beatrice, We always call her Bicetta, though. Oh, sir, she is 
an angel! My Nina often says to me: ‘Father, if she waits till she 
finds a man worthy of her, she will never marry!’ See here, sir: 
this is her little sitting-room. There are her books. She often reads 
half the night, Nina says, and in I don’t know how many languages. 
The adjoining room there is where they both sleep. The picture over 
her bed represents my poor master in his general’s uniform, as he 
used to look on the battle-field. The small figure in the background, 
with the musket, is I, the signorina says. She lately added the 
mustache herself, to make it more like me. But Jet us go on; there 
is nothing here that can interest you. The furniture is very old, but 
the signorina won’t have any other. The general wanted to furnish 
her rooms anew, but she would not consent, because every thing is 
to this day just as it was when her mother passed the first summer 
of her married life here. She used to sit there on the balcony and 
rock her baby’s cradle herself, waiting for the general’s return when 
he had gone to town on business.” 

I stepped out on the balcony, and, to conceal my agitation, stooped 
to caress the little dog that now came toward me with a friendly mien. 
Every word the devoted old soldier spoke was oil on the fire that the 
voice in the adjoining room bade fair to fan to a conflagration. 

Lest I should betray myself, I talked at random of the manner in 
which the park was laid out; of the old mosaic table that stood in 
the room; of the fresco-painting on the ceiling, and of other objects 
of no greater interest. Although the impatience of the old man 





began to be apparent, I could not bring myself to return to the lower 
story. Suddenly the singing ceased; the next moment the door 
opened, and the young lady appeared on the threshold holding a sheet 
of music in her hand. 

Although I had never been so near her before, yet I did not dis. 
cern her features any more distinctly than on the two former occa. 
sions, for every thing seemed to swim before my eyes. All I saw 
clearly was that she wore my locket and velvet ribbon around her 
neck. 

The old man started back when she appeared and stammered 
some awkward excuse, while at the same time he timidly pulled my 
sleeve. 

“Never mind, Fabio,” said she; “ you can show the gentleman 
through the house and the garden also, if he has any desire to see 
it.” Then, turning to her companion, who sat near the piano occu. 
pied with some embroidery: “ You can go with them, Nina ; but wait, 
I will tell you something first.” 

She whispered a word or two to Nina, her eyes all the time turned 
in my direction, and then bowed gracefully to me, who was s0 con- 
fused that I could not find a word with which to acknowledge my ob. 
ligation. As she did this, she involuntarily, it seemed, laid her hand 
on the locket and turned toward her teacher, who had watched this 
intermezzo with apparent interest. 

The lesson was resumed, while we three, the old man’s daughter 
leading the way, descended the stairs. The girl looked at me, at 
every turn of the steps, as though she would take my measure with 
her eyes, but remained silent. 

When she reached the garden, she turned toward her father and 
said : 

“ Bicetta told me to pick a couple of oranges for the gentleman. 
She said he must be thirsty after his long walk. We shall find the 
ripest ones near the fountain.” 

I followed as one in a dream, looking now and then up to the win 
dow from which her voice was still distinctly heard. The blinds were 
half drawn up, so that I could see her in the uncertain light, and it 
seemed to me that she frequently turned her head away. 

Nina also looked up at the window and then again at me. I had 
no desire to conceal any thing from her; on the contrary, I only 
wanted an opportunity to make her my confidante. But, us her father 
was present, I could only whisper to her hurriedly when we reached 
the gate and she gave me the oranges : 

“Make my compliments to the signorina, and say she will hear 
from me again. Keep one of the oranges for her, and tell ber 
that—” 

The old man approached at this moment, and received my thanks 
and leave-takings with much less cordiality than he had admitted me. 
I repeated my promise to be discreet and not compromise him, but 
he seemed to be troubled by some other misgiving, for his face m 
mained gloomy. 

I passed the greater part of the night in writing a letter to her, in 
which I told her who I was, what she was to me, and that my future 
was in her hands. When, now and then, the step I was blindly taking 
appeared to me wild and romantic, I would pick up the orange which 
lay before me, press it to my lips, and, closing my eyes, recall her to 
my recollection as she stood on the threshold, gave me that kindly 
look, and laid her hand on the locket. 

After I had finished the letter, I slept soundly until a late hour ia 
the morning. 

I again waited until afternoon before I, as my own letter-carrier, 
set out again for the villa. Fortune favored me. I had prepared ® 
long and impressive speech with which I hoped to persuade the old 
man, in the event of his hesitating, to deliver my letter ; but, when I 
rang, Nina came to the gate, so I had no use for my eloquence. She 
did not seem to be at all surprised at seeing me again, and took the 
letter without any persuasion. 

When, however, I asked her if she thought the signorina would 
send me an answer, she put on a diplomatic air and said : 

“ Who knows?” 

“] will come again to-morrow,” said I, “at this hour, and beg that 
you will watch for me, so that Iam not compelled to ring and let 
your father into our secret.” 

“My father!” she cried, laughing. “We are not afraid of him 
He is not so dangerous as he seems. Bicetta can twist him around 
her little finger, savage as he pretends to be. But come later 
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morrow. We have a drawing-lesson at this hour. You cannot ex- 
pect us to send the professor away on your account. You will come 
later, will you not?” 

At this moment a carriage rapidly approached. 
to say “ yes” before she vanished. 

Then I walked quickly along the wall, so as not to be seen before 
the gate. 

The carriage stopped at the portal, and my old, gray-bearded friend 
the steward clambered down from his seat beside the coachman and 
assisted a tall, white-haired gentleman to descend from the carriage. 
I recognized him readily as the father of Beatrice by the resemblance 
of their features. He walked with unsteady steps, slightly bent for- 
ward from age, but an expression of delight overspread his features. 
Aservant took a basket of flowers and several paper parcels from 
the carriage, and followed after the old gentleman. I had taken such 
a position that no one noticed me, and yet I could watch the whole 
scene. Before the bell had been rung, the gate was thrown open, and 
the slender, white figure of Bicetta clung to the neck of the old gen- 
tleman, who pressed her to his breast with touching tenderness. It 
was with a feeling of envy that I saw the gate close behind them. 

How I passed the remaining hours of that day and of the follow- 
ing night I know not. It seemed that a constant twilight surrounded 
me, that a sweet lethargy overcame me, and that a celestial harmony 
filled my soul. 

Strange, although I was usually rather timid in my intercourse 
with women—notwithstanding my reputation for being rather a good- 
looking young fellow—I confidently awaited the decision of my fate, 
no more doubting that I had already won her heart than that the sun 
would rise on the following morning; and yet the time that I was 
compelled to wait seemed to me a little eternity. 

I should mention here a strange adventure I had, the next day, 
in one of the churches. I had entered it without any especial object 
—simply to change the scene of my impatience, for neither the paint- 
ings, nor the pillars, nor the people who knelt before the altars, in- 
terested me in the least. I was so absent-minded that I even forgot 


I had just time 


to tread noiselessly, although they were celebrating mass, until the 
angry mutterings of an old woman reminded me of what was due to 


others. Then I leaned lazily against one of the pillars, listened to 
the tones of the organ and the tinkling of the bells, and inhaled the 
odor of the incense. And, as I glanced vacantly over the kneeling 
multitude, my attention was attracted by a pair of dark-blue eyes set 
in a handsome face, surrounded by a profusion of light-brown curls; 
they were fastened on me, and did not change their direction during 
the entire service. At any other time this mute address would have 
elicited a response from me, but on that morning I was invulnerable 
to all advances, and would possibly have left the church had I not 
feared that I should again disturb the worshippers. 

When the services were ended, the lady rose quickly, drew her 
black point-lace veil over her head, and came through the narrow 
passage directly toward me. Her figure was almost faultless, a little 
too plump, perhaps, but the elastic grace of her movements made her 
eppear still youthful. In the small, ungloved hand that held her veil 
together she carried a fan with a mother-of-pearl handle. As she 
tame near me, she partly opened the fan, moved it carelessly to and 
fro, and looked me full in the face ; but, as I seemed unwilling to in- 
terpret even a glance so significant, she threw her head back, smiled 
baughtily, showing a faultless set of teeth, and rustled by me. 

A moment later and I thought no more of this intermezzo ; but my 
cheerfulness had disappeared. The nearer the evening approached, 
the less hopeful and confident I became, and, when the appointed 
hour arrived, I dragged myself toward the villa like a criminal who 
Goes to be adjudged. 

I was greatly alarmed when, instead of Nina, I found her father at 
the gate; but the old man, although he looked morose enough, nodded 
&s soon as he saw me, and beckoned me to approach. 

_ “You have written a letter to the signorina,” he began, shak- 
ing his bead ominously. “Ei, ei, why have you done so? If I 
had thought you would do that, you should never have set foot in 
the house with my consent. * Oh, my poor master! And, after all 
en, who can tell where this will end? I dare not think of 

“My brave old friend,” said I, “ nothing shall be done behind your 
back. Had you been at home yesterday, I should have certainly in- 
‘rusted the letter to you, and, had you seen fit to do so, you might 





have read it. You would have seen that my intentions are most 
honorable. But, fur Heaven’s sake, tell me—” 

“Come,” said he, interrupting me, “‘ we are only wasting time here. 
You are a right-thinking young man, I am sure. And then how could 
an old dolt like me hinder such things if I were to try? Besides, she 
is mistress here, sir, young as she is, When she says, ‘I will,’ no- 
body thinks of opposing her, and she wishes to see you—to speak 
with you herself.” 

I had at most hoped for a letter, and now an interview! 
giddy with astonished delight. 

The old man himself seemed moved at witnessing my joy. He 
led the way to the house, and, as before, we entered at the side-door 
into the large hall on the first-floor; but to-day all the blinds were 
raised and the curtains drawn back to let in the golden glow of the 
evening sun. Two chairs stood opposite the chimpey ; from one of 
them the girl so dear to me arose as we entered, and advanced a step 
or two toward us. She held a book in her hand, and between its 
leaves I noticed my letter. Her luxuriant tresses were tastefully ar- 
ranged, and on her neck she wore my locket. 

“Fabio,” said she, “open the door leading to the garden and 
wait on the terrace in case I should have any commands for 
you.” . 

The old man bowed respectfully, and did as she desired. 

In the mean time, we stood opposite each other, and my heart beat 
80 violently that I was speechless. 

Her eyes were fixed on mine with a serious expression, partly of 
inquiry, partly of wonder. Finally, she seemed to regain her com- 
posure, and to have settled some question in her mini on which she 
was in doubt. She extended her hand, which I eagerly seized, but did 
not venture to press to my lips.” 

“ Come,” said she, “and sit down. I have much to tell you. Do 
you see that portrait? It is my mother’s. She died long ago. When 
I had read your letter, I sat down here before her, and asked her 
what answer I ought to give you. It seemed to me that she would 
listen to nothing but the truth, and the truth is that, since I first saw 
you in the carriage, I have not had a thought for any one else, nor 
shall I ever have, so long as I live.” 

I could not describe what I felt as [ listened to these simple words, 
I fell on my knees before her, seized both her hands, and covered 
them with kisses and tears. 

“Why do you weep?” she asked. “Are you not happy? I am, 
I have suffered much, but now all is forgotten. Now I would remem- 
ber only that you are mine, that I am yours, and that I can never 
again be really unhappy.” 

She arose and raised me to my feet. 

In my joy I wanted to press her to my breast, but she stepped 
gently back, saying : 

“No, Amadeo, that must not be. You know now that I am yours, 
and will never be another’s, but let us be calm and reasonable. I 
lay awake and thought of every thing last night. You cannot come 
here any more. I have promised Fabio that I would not receive you 
here again, for, if you were to come often, I should soon have no will 
but yours. Listen: you must go to my father; you will have no dif- 
ficulty in making his acquaintance. A great many young men,” she 
added, with a sigh, “are frequent visitors at his house. When he 
has become acquainted with you, and you have gained his confidence 
and esteem, then speak to him of your suit. You may tell him that 
we know each other, and that I will never marry any one but you. 
All the rest leave to me—above all, guard against saying any thing of 
this to my step-mother. She does not love me, and does not wish me 
to be happy. Ah, Amadeo, is it possible that you love me as much 
as I love you? I cannot tell what prompted me to throw a sprig of 
pomegranate at the stranger who slept under the umbrella. 1 could 
not even see your face. It was childish, and I was ashamed of my- 
self a moment after; still, I was so curious to see whether I had 
awakened you, that I crept up and looked over the wall, and, when I 
saw you standing up in the carriage, waving the sprig toward me, a 
thrill passed through my whole frame, such as I had never expe- 
rienced before, and, since then, do what I will, I can think of nothing 
but you!” 

I led her back to her chair, and, holding her hand in mine, I told 
her how I had spent the last three days. She did not look at me 
while I spoke, so I could see only her faultless profile; but every 
thing about her face was full of expression, even the pure and spirit- 
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ual pallor of her complexion, and the delicate shade under her long 
lashes. When I finished I could feel a quick throbbing in the deli- 
cate hand that still lay confidingly in mine. Old Fabio looked in 
fhodestly and asked if we would not have some fruit. 

“ By-and-by,” she replied; “or are you thirsty?” she asked, 
turning to me. 

“To press your lips,” I whispered. 

She looked me full in the face, and again shook her head in reply. 

“You do not love me,” said I. 

“Far too well,” she replied, with a sigh. “ Let us take a stroll 
in the garden,” said she, rising, “before sundown. I will pick some 
oranges for you.—I myself, and not Nina, as before.” 

And so we walked through the garden. She held fast to my hand 
and asked many questions about my country, my parents, and if the 
hair in the locket was mine, When I told her my sister had given it 
to me, she asked particularly about her too. 

“T shall see her some day, shall [ not?” said she. “She must 
love me, for I love her already. But we cannot remain in your 
country, for my father could not live without me; I am his only joy. 
You will bring me back to Bologna, will you not ?” 

I promised. What would have seemed impossible to me, now that 
I had accomplished the wonder of persuading this angelic creature to 
look on me with eyes of love? She became merrier and merrier, un- 
til at last we chatted, laughed, and romped together like children. 

“Come,” said she, “ let us have a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Nina shall play with us, although she almost makes me jeal- 
ous with always speaking of you. See how she keeps at a distance 
for fear of disturbing us. What have we to sty to each other that 
all the world, and heaven and earth, might not hear?” 

She called her amiable companion, who quickly joined us, and, 
cordially extending her hand to me, said: “I hope you deserve your 
good fortune. I would have grudged her to any one but you; but if 
you do not make her happy, Signor Amadeo, then beware!” 

This threat was accompanied by a gesture so vehement and tragic, 
that we both burst into a hearty langh, in which Nina joined us. On 
the lawn, where I had watched the two girls, we now all three engaged 
in batting the feathered ball, and soon became as much engrossed 
with our game as if we had never had any serious thoughts in our 
lives, and had not just decided one of the moxt momentous of questions. 

Papa Fabio did not make his appearance again. When it began 
to grow dark the two girls accompanied me to the gate. I was dis- 
missed without a kiss from those lovely lips; her hand was all she 
would yield to me. 

What an evening, and what a night! The people at my hotel very 
likely thought I was crazy, or that I was an Englishman, which in 
Italian eves is much the same thing. I returned with a large basket 
of fresh flowers, which was carried after me by the flower girl. These 
I strewel about my room; then I ordered some wine, and threw a 
five-franc piece to an itinerant violinist. It was late before I s!ept. 
I still remember the nature of my dreams, It seemed asif the trem- 
bling and swinging of a heavenly body in its journey through space 
were reéchoed in the pulsations of my heart. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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& pe day the old sea-captain in whose house we were lodgers in- 

vited us to a clam-bake; and toward sunset, after long wander- 
ing on the beach, we sat down, a select party, in the shining grass 
which grows so loftily on Sankoty dead, and looked out on the sea 
across which came Gosnold long ago—Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, 
who discovered the island, 

Sea-fare and sea-stories were the order of the hour, and, among 
other narratives, the following tale was told by one whom we all 
reverenced : 

“A good many years since, long before there was a steamship on 
the ocean, a sea-captain, on his way to New England from Old, en- 
countered an iceberg. He was-perhaps a thousand miles from the 
shore toward which his good ship was speeding. I do not know the 
distance, but he was a good way out; I may as well assume a thou- 
sand miles. 

“Before any one was aware, the ship had struck, and was so 
broken that the water began to flow in. It was night, and below in 














the cabin were the passengers—all except one, who happened to be 
walking up and down the deck when the collision took place. His 
wife and little ones were below with the other women and children. 

“Imagine the situation! But the captain was equal to it. He 
was a man of decision, and he saw that no time was to be lost. 

“ * Get down the yawl,’ he said, ‘and make no noise. Bring water 
and biscuit from below, and be quiet about it.’ 

“The men worked well, you may believe. The Atlantic Ocean 
was upon them. They ran lightly down to the store-rooms; they 
brought back with them biscuit and water—other stores, possibly, 
They got down the yawl, and the ship’s crew—at least all who were 
aware of what was going on—went silently with their provisions into 
the life-boat, and the one passenger who had been pacing the deck 
when the ship struck went with them. 

“Up to this moment, the men had worked together as harmonious 
brain and body; but now, when the yawl was about to push away and 
leave the sinking ship to her fate, the passenger sprung from his place 
and exclaimed : 

“*Put me back! I will stay with them!’ 

“ And they put him back, and pushed away, and left the ship to 
her doom.” 

When our friend ceased to speak, a dead calm seemed to enfold 
and control our little company. At last, one lifted her head from the 
hand that supported it, and asked, in a low voice: 

“ What was her doom ?” 

“She went down with all on board.” 

“And what became of the captain ?” 

“He survived. Years after, he was running a steamboat between 
two of our ports. He was one of the first, if not the first, of the 
coast-traders.” 

The head of our little lady sought its support again, and for five 
minutes, at least, we might have counted the breaking of the waves 
upon the shore below. 

After a while, our story-teller spoke. 

“Haven't you any thing to say?” he asked. 
think—did the captain do his duty?” . 

That was the point with him, and his glance now rested naturally 
on the kindliest soul among us, She answered, never siow to speak 
when duty was in question : 

“T think he did the right thing; but it was a terrible alterna- 
tive.” 

“To whom did he do his duty?” her next neighbor asked, in a 
voice so sharp it seemed impossible to identify it. 

“To himself, certainly, and to the crew. It would have been sui- 
cide to have remained on board the sinking ship when there was 4 
chance of escape. He was bound to save as many lives as he 
could.” 

There was something between conviction and expostulation in the 
tone with which these words were spoken, which led an admiring 
friend, who considered the speaker’s verdicts final, to say: 

“ And it wasn’t the captain’s fault that the ship struck the ice 
berg. Passengers must take their own risk when they venture on the 
ocean,” 

“‘T don’t think so!” put in an emphatic little voice, which sug- 
gested clinched fists and bristling hair. 

The voice was “ Chowder’s,” which, half an hour before, I had 
feared would be forever smothered by the dainties of the clam-pit. 

“The passengers took it for granted that he was all right,” he con- 
tinued. “ He undertook to get them over alive and safe when they 
sailed with him. They trusted him.” 

“ Yes, my son; but he wasn’t almighty. He couldn't direct the 
iceberg; neither could he save all on board,” said our gentle-hearted 
first speaker, with mild expostulation. 

“ Qughtn’t he to have told his men to just look into the cabins 
when he sent them down for provisions, to see if there wasn’t pot 
sibly a woman or a child there wide awake, and wild with the fear 
that something had happened—the wife or child, for instance, of the 
gentleman who, after all, could not make up his mind to forsake 
them ?” 

This question, asked in a low voice full of feeling, was replied 
by another young voice, as cool as the north-wind : 

“The passengers were probably all deaf folk. Of course, they 
were! None of them heard the noise of the crash, which must have 
been considerable, since there was only time to get down one best 
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after itcame! And, besides, they couldn’t have been worth saving, 
since they were so obtuse that they didn’t feel the shock !” 

I looked at the speaker, and thought, as my eyes met hers, that I 
had never seen rage before. 

“ But the ship went down instantly,” said the teller of the tale. 

“T don’t believe that,” promptly responded the small-voiced youth, 
“ unless you'll assure me it was broken in two. And why didn’t some- 
body on the lookout give the alarm? Wasn’t anybody on the lookout 
—say?” 

“Tt was in the night,” said Loving-kindness. 

“The captain was a rascal!” was the lad’s indignant return to 
this explanation. “He deserted his passengers; he sneaked away 
from the helpless women and children like a thief. ‘Make no noise’ 
—the villain! His life wasn’t his to save; he stole it from his trust- 
ing passengers. It was theirs, not his, till the voyage was over.” 

“Don Quixote!” exclaimed our philosopher, a young man of pre- 
possessing exterior and not a little inward grace. ‘“ You make me 
think of a story I heard once about two individuals who were walking 
on a summer afternoon along the edge of the Niagara River, just be- 
low the Falls. The lady now and then leaned over the verge of the 
precipitous bank to pluck a flower, and the gertleman, in playful 
mood, or else to make her alive to her danger, would here and there 
feign a push, which, had he given it, would have sent her down to 
death, At last, he did actually give her such an impetus. When he 
saw what he had done, he stood a moment, looking down into the 
abyss, and then—-leaped after her. You approve,of that, I suppose? 
Human life is of so little value that it may be resigned on a mere im- 
pulse? We can all imagine his horror when he saw what he had 
done; but certainly no duty was involved. What reparation could 
he make? He could not restore to life the dead girl. Exactly so the 
captain.” 

“Exactly not so!” exclaimed the iceberg, my neighbor. “ You 
are right; we can imagine the horror of the young man when he had 
done the deed. But his final act was that of a coward ; at least, it 
was cowardly. Ie was probably insane from horror. I appeal to the 
captain.” 

For the first time we perceived that there was a bar before which 
we might properly present our argument, and every voice joined in 
the “ appeal to the captain.” 

He, good soul, whose face was marred and tanned by fifty voyages, 
looked down with a modest candor into the clam-pit, and said : 

“Tt isn’t hard for me to tell what I think about it. The man de- 
served to be hanged.” 

He paused a moment; but, as no voice broke on the silence which 
succeeded his verdict, he went on: 

“A captain should never leave his ship while there is a life on 
board to be saved.” 

“But there was no time,” said Loving-kindness No. 2, the daugh- 
ter of her mother. “ The ship was settling all the while.” 

“That makes no difference, miss. I never knew, though, of a 
ship that went down like that.” 

“They saw it go down from the yawl,” said the same gentle voice. 

“T thought it was so dark they weren’t to blame for not seeing 
the iceberg!” exclaimed Chowder, flaring with excitement. 

“When a man has taken command of a ship,” said the captain, 
solemnly, “he is bound to save all the lives he can. He onght to 
have boats enough to carry every soul on board. If it is necessary 
for him to leave the ship, he ought to think of himself last. That is 
his contract with the public, as I understand it. Everybody ought to 
have a chance to save his life. The captain is the one to stand back 
where the chances ain’t equally good all round.” 


But, if we had sat there arguing to this hour around the cooling 
clam-pit, it is doubtful whether either contending party would have 
convinced ‘the other ; and with both, strangely enough, duty was the 
watchword. Between the charge of chivalrous sentimentality, and 
that of selfish and cowardly desertion of a dangerous post in the 
trial-hour, we might have come, at length, to a pretty war of words, 

I think the question may be worthy of fireside discussion in these 
days of disaster on the land and on the sea—days which are not 
wholly void of heroes who, while destruction is upon them, can de- 
liberately choose the highest duty, the noblest honor, and the im- 
mortal life. 


LITERATURE OF FICTION.* | 


III. 
TRAITS AND INFLUENCE. 


ECREATIVE reading is the most facile distraction, the most 
available entertainment of our day; exclusively pursued, it is 
enervating ; occasionally, a salubrious pastime. Novels are in vogue 
because they afford a requisite counterpoise to the prevalent mate- 
rialism and prosaic absorption in affairs. To an extent and in a man- 
ner few realize, popular fiction has become a resource whereby monot- 
onous, toilsome, and baffled lives secure a compensatory respite. 
Herein romance finds scope or vent : through the imaginary we soften 
the actual ; and by losing ourselves a while in the fortunes, the trials, 
the triumphs, the loves and sorrows of a fictitious character, or by 
identifying our sympathies with what is heroic and interesting therein, 
beguile us of the thing we are. It is remarkable that the most judi- 
cial minds and the sternest workers are most addicted to this recrea- 
tive literature. Judge Parsuns, of Massachusetts, was, says his son, 
“an insatiable student, and, after learning his lesson, would turn for 
his amusement to a mathematical problem or a novel.” Sir James 
Mackintosh read and criticised novels on his vovage to India. Daniel 
Webster was long accustomed to read “ Robinson Crusoe” once through 
annually. W.L. Marcy, when Secretary of State, spent most of his lei- 
sure in novel-reading. I have observed a Tuscan countess, who had lost 
her estate in the first Napoleon’s time, and become devout, seeking 
her chief earthly comfort in romance-reading, exactly as I have known 
a New-England Presbyterian widow, who eschewed all profane amuse- 
ments, do the same ; it was the only warm tint in their colorless lives. 
The hardest-working artist of my acquaintance used to go home worn 
out from his studio to have his fancies refreshed, as he lay on a 
couch, by hearing his wife read a novel. A popular preacher adopted 
the same course, and thereby kept himself au courant with the latent 
sentiment and dramatic vicissitudes of life, whence he drew his in- 
spiration. That literary epicurean, Gray, the English poet, declared 
it was heaven to read new novels through a rainy day. Time and 
place have, indeed, much to do with the relish of fiction. As a gen- 
eral rule, the magnetism ofthe story is greatly increased when the 
reader’s immediate local associations are, as far as possible, removed 
from its recorded scenes. I remember how attractive seemed Cooper’s 
forest pictures and border heroes when contemplated in a medieval 
city of Italy; how much more quaint and emphatic was Irving’s 
humor, resorted to in an old Sicilian palazzo; and with what tender 
pride, as well as picturesqueness, came forth Hawthorne’s New-Eng- 
land romance amid the trophies of old European civilization. Haz 
litt records, with infinite zest, the circumstances under which he first 
read ‘The Simple Story.” So memorable is this pastime, that Dr. 
Newman says, in his reminiscences, that he used to wish the Arabian 
tales were true, and that they made his imagination run on unknown 
influences—a fact of early consciousness derived from fiction which is 
curiously suggestive of his future spiritual development. Equally 
characteristic is the regret expressed by Cobbett at the loss, when a 
youth, of his first favorite in the same branch of literature; books 
and men alike diverse—the one aspiring and ideal, the other matter- 
of-fact and practical ; Swift’s “‘ Tale of a Tub” charmed the one, and 
“The Arabian Nights” the other, both influencing the growth, or, at 
least, the tone and tendencies, of their minds, and revealing their na- 
tive tastes and traits by the law of spontaneous attraction. Gray 
lays stress on the freshness of the novel as a condition of its enjoy- 
ment; and, of all forms of literature, it is the one most frequently 
cited in evidence of its mutability. Ephemeral as are most novels, 
however, genius and artistic skill are as conservative in this as in 
other spheres of human activity; the standard romances of every 
country are not only books which no gentleman’s library can be with- 
out, but they are continually reprinted, commented on, referred to, 


; and more or less reperused. Whatever changes may occur in popular 


taste, as regards style and subject, the genuine in historic manners, 
the true in characterization, and the authentic in narrative and senti- 
ment, survive. There is a peculiar and new pleasure in reading a 
Waverley novel after a long interval; and, when we accidentally take 
up a volume of Miss Burney or Miss Austen, perhaps for lack of some- 
thing more recent at hand, we are transported into a by-gone society, 
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and catch glimpses of so many normal and delicate traits of human 
nature that the old story has a new zest and significance. As graphic 
. memorials of the past, the best novels have thus a standard value 
and a perpetual charm, and often attract by virtue of the very con- 
trast they exhibit to current fiction. Meantime the tide thereof flows 
on unceasingly, and the mere fact of the constant demand and supply 
should lead both philosophers and philanthropists to recognize the 
vast influence of, and appreciate and seek to elevate, the universal 
taste for the literature of fiction. The French novel, good or bad, real 
or artificial, is an established fact, an habitual resource, a positive so- 
cial and literary agency, and therefore to be criticised and cultured 
into purer development, as it bas already attained a peerless artistic 
force and finish. And, besides these tasteful and handy volumes, 
scattered about in boudoirs and on study-tables, who travels on the 
Continent of Europe without a few of those neat little quartos that 
Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, makes the convenient caskets of English fiction ? 
or, in America, without the latest number of the “ Library of Select 
Novels?” What countless copies of the expensive three-volume 
London article does Mudie distribute on the day of publication! and 
what a lively trade the colporteurs drive on railways, and the news- 
men at their stalls, in the same economical and delectable commodity ! 
Some future Buckle will enrich the statistics, whence a philosophy of 
life is to be deduced, by the records of circulating libraries, and the 
kind of nove] most in favor at certain periods, as no inadequate test 
of local civilization, according as “ Picciola” or “Guy Livingstone,” 
“ Pickwick” or “ Pendennis,” bears the palm, and the dime or the 
dollar novel is the best speculation, A remarkable evidence of the 
prominence and popularity of fiction in our day over every other spe- 
cies of writing, may be found in the fact that even grave political 
journals—the highest of their class—find it expedient to append a 
serial novel, by a favorite author, to their serious lucubrations and the 
news of the day. The /feuilleton is a daily witness to the intimate 
relations between fiction and fact in modern life. 

It would be a curious study to reckon and reason of the failures 
in novel-writing ; writers successful in other spheres are often ambi- 
tious to excel in this, and many partially succeed. But the various 
qualities indispensable to a complete triumph are seldom united, and 
even those who have made their mark in the literature of fiction are 
often notably deficient in some particular. Thus descriptive talent may 
be quite inferior to dramatic; a knowledge of the world unblended 
with sentiment ; the creative far below the speculative instinct; to 
paint society may be out of the power of an admirable raconteur of 
adventure ; the refined sympathy that interprets womanhood utterly 
wanting to the skilful scenic limner. It is with writing as with paint- 
ing: there are those who can delineate still-life admirably, and yet 
lack the historic grasp; and the most rare faculty of all is that which 
can develop naturally human individuality. Character is the test in 
novel-writing as in life, and it is mainly by originality and ability 
therein that renown is secured; and this is doubtless, in the last 
analysis, the secret of the permanent and prevalent charm of fiction. 
It interests us all: we are forced to study character in our social re- 
lations ; justly to interpret it is a Christian science; how often our 
peace depends thereon! “If such a trait were only absent, or such a 
one possessed!” sighs the anxious mother or the baffled lover; and 
to catch, clarify, mould, and harmoniously combine the latent and 
superficial traits of character, and so incarnate them by verbal art, is 
the great evidence of genius in fiction. 

And the literature of fiction has created the most familiar, sug- 
gestive, and endeared gallery of portraits, not closed like those of the 
aristocracy to the people, but open to and haunted by the world. 
Apart from the originality and interest of each “counterfeit present- 
ment” beyond the historical significance of lineaments, accessories, 
and costume, these human individualities, so authentic and intel- 
ligible, so well known and distinct, serve as permanent types of char- 
acter, acknowledged illustrations of specific virtues, vices, oddities, 
humors—authorized impersonations to which we instinctively refer as 
precedents, over which we rejoice as near and dear, or from which 
we recoil as alien, often more so, than actual existences. What could 
we do without them? How desolate would be the domain of fancy 
and the household chambers of the heart, how limited the range of 
comparison and the number of intimate exemplars, in the study of 
character or the illustration of life, deprived of these embodiments 
and ideals! In English fiction especially, what a precious set of 
good-fellows, each identified by some humorous or personal trait, but 





all distinguished by humane sympathies, from Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Squire Allworthy, and Parson Adams, to Uncle Toby and Pickwick; 
what a bevy of noble and winsome women do we know and love 
through Sir Walter—from Flora MacIvor, Rebecca, and Di Vernon, to 
Jeannie Deans and Lucy Ashton; what brave and naiye sailors cheer 
and charm the life of sea and shore in the persons and presence of 
Long Tom Coffin and Captain Cuttle; what loyal and amusing servants 
brighten menial life in Caleb Balderstone and Sam Weller ; what oppo. 
site but authentic clerical types of character are Dr. Primrose, Yorick, 
Honeyman, and Stiggins; what genuine types of the silly and the 
shrewish in woman are Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Proudie ; how red. 
olent of the American woods and pioneer honesty and hardihood ie 
Leatherstocking; what grotesque specimens of the old-style peda. 
gogue, localized and vitalized, are Ichabod Crane and Dominie Samp. 
son; how permanently symbolic of the real and ideal are Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza—of the self-seeking Girl of the Period is Becky 
Sharpe—of the extremes of the genial and the unscrupulous in milk 
tary character are Captain Shandy and Dalgetty; what new worlds te 
the imagination are Brobdingnag, Utopia, and the Happy Valley ; how 
delectably human are the widow Wadman and the wife Amelia ; what 
a prose Lear is Pére Goriot, how noble a melancholy is Ravenswood’s; 
what a conservative effigy is Rip Van Winkle, and what a typical 
contrast between jollity and hypocrisy are Mark Tapley and Uriab 
Heep! The villains of fiction are equally representative, and crime 
and sensuality are discriminated to the popular mind by the de 
praved, as are courage and honor by the heroic, characters: of popular 
fiction. Schedoni and Lovelace, Fagin, Jingle, Quilp, and Sikes, with 
their kindred, illustrate every shade of recklessness and villany, from 
subtle cruelty to licentious selfishness, and from roguery to murder: 
we have in this “ universal exhibition” all professional varieties; 
such popular doctors as Slop, Antonio, and Amboyne; such legal 
types as Glossin, Gammon, Pleydell, and Fogg; venerable humorists 
like Old Mortality and Edie Ochiltree, youthful ones such as Dick 
Swiveller; lovable children—Pearl, Nell, and Paul Dombey; mon. 
strous victims of physical wrong compensated by spiritual endow. 
ment, like Quasimodo and Smike; landmarks and watchwords of the 
visionary and the plausible, of sentimental selfishness and latent 
temper, and generous instinct and lowly wisdom, mingled and mar 
ried, spontaneous and secreted, in such creatures and creations as 
Micawber and Pecksniff, Boythorn, Rosa Dartle, and Cheeryble ; from 
Tiny Tim to Topsy, from Pelham to Mantilini, from Titmouse to Bag- 
stock, from Joseph Andrews to Toots, from Evelina to Miss Bennet, 
from Consuelo to Jane Eyre—every form, phase, perversity, aspira- 
tion, trait, and tone of human nature, is thus memorably incarnated. 

The errors in regard to natural productions, topography, and his- 
torical facts, and especially with reference to our own country, into 
which popular writers fall for lack of knowledge and research, are 
curious. One author speaks of Franklin as having been President 
of the United States ; Mrs. Radcliffe makes one of her characters in 
“ The Sicilian ” look down upon Etna from Palermo, whence it is dis- 
tant more than a hundred miles; Chateaubriand, in “ Atala,” and 
Campbell, in “Gertrude,” draw largely upon imagination for the 
fruits, flowers, and birds of the Southern States ; Annie Thomas, ins 
recent novel, alluding to the Judge and the Haymaker in Whittier’s 
“ Maud Muller,” attributes the poem to Holmes; and George Sand, in 
“Mauprat,” describing Virginia, speaks of the “singing of the joy- 
ous parroquets,” and tells us of a young physician, her hero’s friend, 
who “ established himself in Boston with Dr. Cooper, who had s¢ 
cured him a position in the library of the Society of Philadelphia.” 
These and similar inadvertencies have become rare as novel-writing 
has grown to be a careful study, requiring for its successful achieve- 
ment as much patient accuracy as historical writing, and often in- 
volving the same visits of observaticn to distant localities, collating 
of authorities, and examination of documents, It appears that many 
of the works which served Carlyle while writing his dramatic and 
picturesque history of the French Revolution were loaned by him to 
Dickens for his illustrative story thereof; and the novelist derived no 
little inspiration from the wonderful verbal pictures of the historian, 
and was wont to discipline his own style by the narrative and psy- 
chological eloquence of De Quincey; while the more elaborate and 
subtle delineations of sentiment in modern fiction may be traced in 

able inst to the example of Richter. 

There is a companionable spirit in the best popular novels which 

has much to do with their charm. Temperament seems as requisite 
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to attract and retain sympathy in writing as in character; and animal 
spirits are a great adjunct of talent in narrative. There is something 
infectious in the genial tone of favorite raconteurs. We feel as if we 
had accompanied Charles Lever amid his jovial or contemplative 
wanderings through Ireland and over the Continent. The cordial 
fluency, the bonhomie, the half-speculative and half-observant tone 
of his pictures assimilate with our moods and minds by virtue of the 
very qualities that make a pleasant man’s society agreeable, or an in- 
telligent and humorous talker delightful. Sterne’s invocation to his 
readers, that they surrender themselves confidently to his guidance, 
is needless in such cases. We instinctively give in to the gracious 
abandon of the author. It is the human fusing the intellectual; and 
the personal traits, which intimate friends find in what may be called 
the sympathetic school of novelists, as distinguished from the merely 
philosophical or artistic, are precisely those which win and warm us 
in their writings. Hence emanates what may be called the atmos- 
phere of fiction; it is social and magnetic. It overflows in Fielding 
and Dickens, and it makes the Irish good-fellowship, wit, and warmth 
of the author of “ Charles O’Malley” a personal and intimate bond 
whereby we follow the decadence of a family or its hero with compas- 
sionate interest, and partake the zest of adventure, the hilarity of a 
feast, or the gloom of baffled ambition and love, as if they were the 
experience of one near and dear to us; we seem to have talked with 
instead of reading “ Boz” and “Cornelius O’Dowd ;” and Edmond 
About’s vivacity of style is the same liveliness of spirits and impres- 
sionable temper that make the best French companionship seductive 
or amusing. 

A glance at the titles and authors of the “Library of Select 
Novels,” published during the last thirty years in England and Amer- 
ica, will recall a long list of authors whose works iu this sphere dis- 
play, not only remarkable ability of various degrees and kinds, but, in 
many instances, have a permanent literary value and a decided origi- 
aality which leads to their frequent reperusal. Apart from his novels 
of social life in its casual aspects, Bulwer-Lytton has effectively 
reproduced the career of Rienzi, the remote days of Harold, and 
the last of Pompeii, with other historic romances born of research 
and eloquent exposition ; a vivid book of adventures is that of “ The 
Younger Son,” by Trelawney; Hope’s “ Anastasius” is a permanent 
picture of the East; Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein” a unique specu- 
lative romance, and Lockhart’s “ Valerius” a faithful story of old 
Rome; while Disraeli’s series of novels, considered as exclusive 
dableauz of prosperous and aristocratic England, as vindications of 
Jewish character, as transcripts of life, talk, politics, fashion, scenery, 
manners, traditions, and tendencies, in the Orient and in Britain, have 
a sparkle end a vigor which, with all their defects, make them at 
‘once picturesque and philosophically suggestive. Of a quite diverse 
spirit are the productions of Kingsley, which exhibit with manly em- 
phasis the possible heroic side of modern life, as Theodore Hook does 
its comic and grotesque phases. From Wilkie Collins lovers of the 
marvellous derive, as from the dramatic essence of the records of 
police in the great centres of civilization, all the excitement of a sen- 
sational melodrama made zestful by the insight of a masterly detec- 
tive. From the days of Maturin and Cumberland to those of Horace 
and James Smith, Grattan, Robert Ward, Saunders, Shirley Brooks, 
and their many clever contemporaries, the English novel has been and 
is the favorite and pervasive form of popular literature, adapting it- 
self to every class, gathering specific audiences, representing every 
grade of talent; for, while the authors of “Pelham” and “ The 
Young Duke” are favorites in saloon and boudoir, Reynolds and 
Ainsworth have their ardent admirers among the people; and the 
costly three volumes from Murray or Longman are counterpoised by 
penny numbers and yellow covers ; and it is the distinction of this 
kind of literature in Great Britain that, from the time of De Foe to 
that of Dickens, there have always been novelists who, either by the 
honest art of their narrative, or the humane grasp of their character- 
ization, have included among their readers the two extremes of so- 
ciety, The progress of taste and the transitions of aim in English 
and Continental novels, as well as the different kinds and classes of 
fiction, are at once suggested by the catalogue of a circulating li- 
brary; from the taking name of the hero or heroine, “ Evelina” or 
“Tremaine,” we look back to “ The Affianced One;” from a query or 
maxim, like “Never Too Late to Mend,” “ What Will He do With 
it?” or “Put Yourself in His Place,” to ‘‘Colebs in Search of a 
Wife; ” and, while a tramp in the slums is deep in “ The Vestmaker’s 








Apprentice ; or, the Vampire of Society,” a lady at the West End is 
absorbed by “On the Heights,” or piqued by “ Lothair.” It may be 
said of narrative as of pictorial art—talent therefor is abundant, but 
genius most rare; yet the average style is characteristic: ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe” is as indigenous to Britain as “ Manon Lescault” to France, 
“Don Quixote” to Spain, or “ Undine” to Germany, and the differ- 
ence of tone between “ Paul and Virginia” and “‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field” is precisely what exists between English and French sentiment. 
And that human nature has always been the same, is nowhere more 
apparent than in the normal appetite for horrors no culture can tame, 
and to which there are always writers who minister—Monk Lewis at 
one time, Miss Braddon or Mrs. Wood at another. Yet lighter ex- 
citements now satisfy, as the popularity of novels without one stir- 
ring incident proves. However oratory and music may oversway the 
quiet process of reading, this is the most insinuating and pervasive 
medium of sentiment, the most fascinating organ of opinion, the 
most available revelation of character; hence its wide and often deep 
influence, scarcely yet appreciated by educational philosophers. 
Subjective writers can only vitalize fiction by the inspiration of 
personal experience; and the best of any popular series of novels 
will usually be found to owe its superiority to some vivid reminis- 
cence. Nota few standard works of fiction are autobiographies ; con- 
sciousness rather than observation affords, if not the material, at 
least the magnetism of the tale. This latter and rare quality is often 
the one thing needed for success; scores of literary craftsmen who 
can describe effectively, construct piquant or passionate dialogues, 
and even draw correct and original outlines of character, fail to at- 
tain to unity of conception and vital color, because no intensely sym- 
pathetic process has given life to the figuresand scenes. Such novels 
resemble certain ambitious historical pictures wherein the drawing, 
grouping, costume, and composition, are skilful and authentic, but 
destitute of the expression which alone leads to all these traits and 
accessories, the Reality which is essential to all genuine art. So re- 
quisite, indeed, is this personal sentiment—this basis of experience— 
that Biography in its more natural later development has suggested 
some of the greatest improvements in modern fiction. After reading 
the significant details of such lives as those of Johnson, Nelson, Al- 
fieri, Cellini, Haydon, or Cowper, we are impatient of artificial and 
weak portraiture in fiction. Even writings other than memoirs, but 
strongly imbued with the individuality and idiosyncrasies of their au- 
thors, tend to raise and intensify the standard of popular fiction, Our 
intimate knowledge of Lamb and De Quincey, revealed in their essays, 
make insipid and half-defined personages in novels more insignificant 
and uninteresting. History and Poetry also have, in our day at least, 
lent a nobler ideal to Romance ; the animated and picturesque scenes 
of the past which Macaulay has delineated and Tennyson arrayed in 
subtle beauty, the eloquent generalizations of Carlyle, and the esthetic 
discrimination of Hazlitt, Wordsworth's elaborate interpretation of 
the influence of Nature upon Humanity, Ruskin’s glowing illustra- 
tions of her relations to art, and of the latter to life, and such social 
critics and literary purveyors as Hunt and Sydney Smith, Coleridge 
and Buckle, Arnold and Sainte-Beuve, diverse as they are in scope and 
method, have, by elevating the style and refining the graces of 
thought and language, gradually purified and enlarged the average 
taste of readers, and given a kind of artistic model which even those 
who ostensibly write merely to amuse are obliged, more or less, to 
follow and emulate. Hence the remarkable advance in literary excel- 
lence of the modern novel. But, however much the form and style 
of fiction have changed, the modification in its substance and essence 
is still more remarkable. It may be stated as a general fact that a 
hundred years ago and less the purpose and meaning of a novel were 
confined to sentiment and adventure. To trace the birth, growth, 
and triumph or defeat of a passion, and that invariably love, and to 
narrate romantic or perilous incidents, was regarded as the whole duty 
of the novelist. With the progress of science, the increase of educa- 
tion, and the consequent great complexity and uniformity of modern 
civilization, the ideal or literal record thereof which is now the ob- 
ject of novel-writing, has grown, in the same degree, more versatile, 
more subtle, and more significant; so that a critical study of the lit- 
erature of fiction would yield no inadequate revelation of the charac- 
teristic traits and tendencies, the events and spirit of the age. Thus 
the stiff, however elegant, figure of Sir Charles Grandison gave place 
to the supple and selfish dandyism of Pelham or the melancholy 








pride and passion of Ravenswood; the formal instructiveness of 
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Telemachus is vivified into gracious humor which introduced such new 
and significant adjectives into English speech as Shandean and Pick- 
wickian ; and, from being regarded as a somewhat sentimental pas- 
time, the novel attained so decided a rank in the annals of written 
thought that in Italy the “ Promessi Sposi,” in Germany “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and in France “ Corinne,” are recognized illustrations of a 
transition period in the history of national literature. 

The practical effects of fiction, its influence as a literary force 
acting on society, are but inadequately appreciated. We have got 
beyond the traditional déte noire which once associated the novel 
with romantic illusions, whereby young women were sentimentalized 
into ruin, and life made to wear no other asyect than the arena of 
love; rigid moralists then condemned novel-reading as enervating to 
the mind and productive of such false views of life as to breed dis- 
content with its realities, and transform the healthy thought to dream- 
ful vagaries; this era of Laura Matilda is past. Not only is love but 
a single and often a subordinate element of the modern novel, but, 
so far from being absorbing, exclusive, and insanely intense, it is 
comparatively calm and calculating, or at least patient, and not 
always persistent, and its interest is often dependent upon psycho- 
logical phenomena incident to its struggles and progress rather than 
upon the wild and ardent pursuit of its object in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties and through violent extremes of exalta- 
tion and despair. In our day this passion, so long the staple of ro- 
mance, is modified by considerations which more primitive romancers 
and lovers would have scorned: it is self-contained, self-controlled, 
and thoroughly respectable; it has the complex motives and the 
transition states which belong to modern life; conventionalism, po- 
litical and religious causes, social uniformity, the tyranny of public 
opinion, the variety of personal and social interests, all combine to 
make love, like life itself, more complicated as to motive, less in- 
dividual, more reflective, and consequently less romantic, than of old ; 
its utterances and its sacrifices, as depicted in the old novels, shock 
the heroines of this generation as extravagant and absurd; the age 
of “one idea” is passed, and so also has that of one passion; in- 
stances to the contrary are memorably exceptional. No better illus- 
tration of this tempering of the master-passion, both in real life and 
its reflection in popular fiction, is needed than the fact that Anthony 
Trollope’s accepted representation of the English girl of to-day por- 
trays her as vacillating between two or three admirers, uncertain to 
the last as to her own feelings, and apparently easily reconciled to 
whatever matrimonial fate is hers at last. In fact, the interest—not 
a very strong or exciting one at the best—of these new species of 
love-tales arises not, as of yore, from the intensity and persistence of 
the passion, but from its vacillations; not from the conflict with por- 
tentous obstacles, but from the due consideration of very common- 
place ones; and it is not the fierce struggles of the tender passion, or 
the happy union of the pair, whose very unromantic fortunes we so 
patiently follow through pages of Flemish detail, that wins our sym- 
pathies, but the graphic truth of this elaborate report of modern 
life—the artistic authenticity of the domestic interiors and average 
characters ; in novels, as in daily experience, we feel that the heroic 
and romantic have given place to the scientific age. 

So various and typical have become this class of writings that 
they may be considered as representative of almost every interest and 
problem of modern life. The political novel, originating with More’s 
“ Utopia,” and attaining its most conventional and immediate signifi- 
cance in Disraeli’s “ Coningsby” and its like; the national novel, as 
manifest in such tales as are wrought in Germany from local legends, 
in France from Parisian social phenomena, and in England from the 
Hogarth-like pictures of Dickens, and finding authentic expression in 
the favorite fictions of all countries; the fashionable, the rural, the 
legal, the ecclesiastical, the artistic, philosophic, classic, romantic, 
sensational, and psychological novel, are distinct forms of the same 
branch of literature, and in the masterpieces thereof are interfused. 
It is because of this versatility of fiction, ranging from the naive, 
faith-like “ Pilgrim’s Progress” to worldly artifice like “ Pelham ;” 
from refined delineation, such as Jane Austen’s, of manners, to the 
cdarse melodrama of Dumas; from the highest literary skill of a 
George Sand to the rude but profound characterization which re- 
deems the rough work of Sylvester Judd ; from the art of George Eliot 
to the insight of Nathaniel Hawthorne; and from the startling inci- 
dents of Reade to the gentle spriting of Saintine—it is because of this 
wide range and curious contrast that, next to the weather, novels are 





the most available and suggestive topics of average and random talk; 
for they cover the whole ground of general conversation, and give 
scope, if not inspiration, to every taste and conviction; they are ve. 
hicles of opinion, not less than ¢ableauz of society, elaborations of 
history as well as sketches of local manners; they are reflective and 
descriptive, and, above all, emphatically present for recognition and 
analysis an infinite variety of human character, the most interesting 
and suggestive of all subjects, whether of discussion or of sympathy, 
In two quite diverse circles, and at a long interval of time, I recall 
the long arguments, the salient allusions, the geniw] inspiration, both 
of wit and sentiment, of which two very different, but, each in its 
way, thoroughly genuine and characteristic novels—“ Inheritance” 
and “ The Initials "—were the prolific occasion. As subjects of lit. 
erary criticism, and especially of retrospective comparison, works of 
fiction are the best landmarks of taste. I once saw a venerable 
lady engaged in the, to her, most interesting experiment of trying to 
reperuse the favorite novel of her youth, after having imbued her 
mind with all the wit and wisdom of recent literature. She had ob. 
tained from an old library “The Children of the Abbey,” the secret 
idol of her maiden days, and seemed to doubt her own identity when 
she read once more the phrases which thrilled her young heart, now 
so meaningless and absurd: “She screamed, and would have fallen, 
had he not caught her in his arms.” How vapid compared to Re- 
becca’s response on the dizzy edge of the tower: “ The Jewish maid. 
en would rather trust her soul with God than her honor with the 
Templar!” The old idea of novel-reading is justly and gracefully 
described by Charles Sprague in his metrical essay on Curiosity: 
“ Look now, directed by yon candle’s blaze, 

Where the false shutter half its trust betrays ; 

Mark that fair girl reclining in her bed, 

Its curtains round her polished shoulders epread ; 

Dark midnight reicna, the storm is up in power, 

What keeps her waking at that dreary hour? 

See where the volume on her pillow lies, 

Claims Radcliffe or Chapone those frequent sighs ? 

*Tis some wild legend ; now her kind eye fills, 

And now cold terror every fibre thrills ; 

Still she reads on, in fiction’s labyrinth lost, 

Of tyrant fathers and of true love crossed ; 

Of clanking fetters, low, mysterious groans, 

Blood-crusted daggers and uncoffined bones, 

Pale, gliding ghosts and fingers dropping gore, 

And bine flames dancing round a dungeon-door ; 

While every shadow tbat withdraws her look, 

Glares in her face—the goblin of her book ; 

Still on the leaves her cowering eye is cast, 

On all she feasts, yet lingers for the last ; 

Counts what remain, now sighs there are no more, 

And now even these half tempted to skip o'er; 

At length the bad all killed, the good all pleased, 

Her thirsting curiosity appeased, 

She shuts the dear, dear book that made her weep, 

Puts out the light, and turns away to sleep.” 


Even in the days when novels dealt less directly with social evils, 
and portrayed only specific and limited phases of civilized life, their 
practical results were obvious; they influenced fashion ; they initiated 
tastes; they created ideals. The romance of exile found popular 
recognition through “Elizabeth of Siberia,” and “Thaddeus of 
Warsaw;” the sentiment of “Pamela,” and the manners of Sir 
Charles Grandison, found hosts of imitators; the names of Miss 
Burney's heroines prevailed, and may be now read on the tomb- 
stones of Old and New England. In France, Madame de Lafayette, 
and afterward Madame de Genlis, influenced domestic education and 
female epistolary style. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” lured thousands of boys 
to the sea. And in our own times how “ Werther” and “ Ortis,” with 
their prolific offspring, fostered amorous despair and suicidal sacri- 
fice, while Goethe’s “Elective Affinities” struck the key-note of 
that free love which has since found so many disciples! To com- 
plete and emphasize this picture of English society, Macaulay cites 
Fielding’s parsons and squires ; streets and salons, toilets and dishes 
in Paris were, and are yet, named from the characters of populat 
fiction. Mrs. Radcliffe is responsible for more superstitious fancies 
and ghostly experience than what is called modern spiritualism 
Madame de Staél created a standard of intellectual enthusiasm 10 
which the literary ambition of her sex aspired in emulating “ Delphine” 
and “Corinne.” The duel in “ Charles O’Malley ” has taught many * 
novice how to come off triumphant and unscathed in the first ordeal 
“Pelham” not only embodied but encouraged a cynical type of 
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dandyism ; and, a few years ago, all the romantic girls of two hemi- 
spheres were on the lookout for dissipated and skeptical men of middle 
age, with latent sentiment to be developed, and latent virtue to be 
revealed, through such a process as “ Jane Eyre" so successfully ap- 
plied to Rochester. 

But the distinctive moral aim and achievement of the novel of our 
day is “ Reform.” Herein this once contemned and often superfi- 
cially estimated braneh of literature has accomplished miracles, and 
established a very strong claim upon the sympathy, respect, and ad- 
miration of Christian humanitarians. When Crabbe’s roughly-graphic 
pictures of English poverty and low life appeared, his poems won the 
patronage of comprehensive minds, like that of Burke, as fitted to 
rouse the rich to a sense of their duty to the poor, and make vividly 
apparent the brutal degradation which eats like a canker into the 
heart of Anglo-Saxon civilization. But how much wider the scope 
and deeper the lesson of the novelist! Dickens alone has done more 
to enlighten public sentiment, and reveal social abuses, and awaken 
sympathy for the down-trodden and the neglected in his own country, 
than all her Parliaments and preachers. Such phrases as “ Dothe- 
boys Hall,” “ Cireumlocution Office,” and “ Barnacles,” have proved 
watchwords of reform. The inhuman deprivations of Yorkshire 
boarding-schools, the cruel misery of parish workhouses, the destruc- 
tive delays of Chancery courts, the tyranny of official, the hardihood 
of mercantile, the sufferings of vagrant, and the possible moral 
beauty of humble life in England, have been so elaborately, emphati- 
cally, dramatically portrayed by this gifted writer, that those in 
authority have been shamed into the correction of abuses previously 
deemed permanent and unmitigable evils; while the prosperous have 
been moved to noble sympathy, and the wronged to heroic self-asser- 
tion. And who shall estimate the probable practical result of Charles 
Reade’s exposition of the heretofore unmolested craft and cruelty of 
avaricious relatives, in depriving innocent and rational fellow-beings 
of their liberty under the false plea of insanity? or his tragic and 
fascinating illustration of the murderous tyranny of trades-unions ? 
The whole morale of economy of factory-life in Britain, its influence 
on health, on character, domestic habits, childhood, and society, has 
been grimly but faithfully delineated in Mrs. Gaskell’s stories; and, 
if we carefully scan the entire stories of modern popular novels, we 
shall find that scarcely a trait or temptation, a tendency or abuse, 
which demands reform in actual civilization, but has found truthful 
manifestation therein; and been made the subject of most effective 
pleas and protests. And the ethics of romance, the philosophy of 
modern fiction, has done, and is doing, a yet more subtle and delicate 
work ; it aspires not only to reform patent social wrongs and prevalent 
social evils, but, by the alchemy of art, to represent and analyze the 
highest functions and the latent significance of life. Where has 
music found more exquisite and psychological interpretation, as a 
medium of scientific and sesthetic experience, than in the novels of 
George Sand and Miss Shephard? What cartoon or programme of 
medieval life affords a more vivid or authentic picture thereof than 
“Romola,” and the “Cloister and the Hearth?” Through what 
chronicle can we so sympathetically follow the tragic vicissitudes of 
the French Revolution on both sides of the Channel, as in the “ Tale 
of Two Cities;” and how inadequate is any formal history to impart 
a clear conception of social life in Queen Anne’s day, compared with 
“Henry Esmond!” Many a traveller gazes curiously from the car- 
windows upon that marshy region of France where the people have to 
walk on stilts; but, to the world in general, the characteristic life of 
that singular region was a ferra incognita until About painted its 
minutest details in “ Maftre Pierre.” As we lunch at an inn of York 
or Salisbury, after having examined with awe and delight their grand 
old Gothic-Christian temples, and glanced at some quaint figure and 
clerical garb in the street, how instinctively we desire to understand 
the life, to appreciate the social phenomena of a cathedral town in 
our fatherland, as distinguished from a metropolitan or manufacturing 
district; how curious we are to appreciate the influence, routine, and 
results of this exceptional ecclesiastical life and society! The problem 
is solved for us, the revelation is made to our consciousness as fully and 
as truly as it could be by years of personal observation, in the novels 
of Anthony Trollope; we have only to begin with the “ Warden,” 
haunt “ Barchester Towers,’sand become familiar with “ Framley Par- 
Sonage;” and what the average English curate, vicar, deacon, canon, 
and bishop, are; how they work, act, and feel; what their duties, am- 
ditions, comforts, trials, traits, and homes, are; all becomes as familiar 











to us as household words. The average knowledge of life in Europe 
exigting in this country is mainly derived from novels; even those 
who have travelled abroad owe their associations and their acquaint- 
ance with local details and national traits to this source. Goethe’s 
“Wilhelm Meister,” forty years ago, guided the sympathies of Ameri- 
can students in Germany, and to-day we realize the peasant and 
courtly life of her small principalities through Auerbach and his 
contemporary novelists; while the legendary romance of the land 
has filled our imagination, and from the pages of Tieck, Hoffman, 
Grimm, Zschokke, and their brother authors of fiction. Sweden was but 
vaguely appreciated until Fredrika Bremer revealed to us her domes- 
tic interiors; and the provincial and Paris life of France, in all its 
varieties, with all its normal and casual traits, is more intimately 
familiar to the reader of Balzac, George Sand, and the many French 
novelists of the last twenty years, than to the most observant unlet- 
tered native. Nor can we find a better illustration at once of the 
verbal skill, the artistic audacity, and the melodramatic egotism, which 
so sharply distinguish Gallic from Saxon genius in fiction, than in 
the novels of Victor Hugo. Even Russia is beginning to make her- 
self known through this medium; and old Spain is to our imagination 
what she is painted in “Gil Blas” and “Don Quixote;” Sectland as 
romanticized by Scott ; and Denmark as reflected in the naive genius of 
Hans Andersen; while the shadowy marvel and mystery of the “ Wan- 
dering Jew,” as depicted by Doré, finds substantial embodiment in the 
picturesque and dramatic story of Eugene Sue. And if we have so- 
journed in youth in Italy, become somewhat domesticated in one of 
her ancient and artistic cities, and hived delectable memories thereof, 
which it refreshes us to brighten when hampered and oppressed by 
the bustle of materialism of our new country, how most effectually 
can we work the miracle? What enchanter’s wand will bring back at 
a touch the scenes so fondly remembered? That of the novelist: if 
it be the historical aspect we crave, Manzoni, Guerrazi, Rosini, or 
Azeglio, take us into the midst of Lombard famine and pestilence, 
or to the “Siege of Florence,” murmur in our willing ears the anthems 
of San Marco, or lead our reverent steps to the studio of Angelo, un- 
til all the wit, patriotism, and piety of the middle ages are revived in 
architecture and aims, in art, and heroism, and faith. If, on the 
other hand, it is for the familiar scenes of our experience we long— 
the life of to-day, the street, shop, palazzo, church, peasant, priest, 
fair one, artist, greeting, grace, pastime, and passion, of modern Tus- 
can or Roman life—then Adolphus Trollope, Hawthorne, Andersen, 
or Rufini, will so picture every phase and feature thereof, that we are 
as completely transported to those endeared and characteristic scenes 
as if wafted on the magic carpet of the Eastern tale. Many, indeed, 
of the greatest triumphs of modern fiction as a means and method of 
reproducing what is memorably or locally significant originate in the 
application of artistic principles to romantic literature.) It is by virtue 
of this comparatively recent experiment that so many regions of the 
world, so many peculiar forms of human life, and special kinds of 
natural scenery and phenomena, are laid open for the intimate knowl- 
edge and the esthetic enjoyment of readers separated from them by 
seas and mountains; often isolated from all possibility of acquaint- 
ance therewith by personal observation. A philosopher, referring to 
this tendency of our times to details in verbal as well as pictorial art, 
remarks: “The subjective spirit, causing a perception of the duty of 
exactness, has contributed to foster a realistic taste in art, which re- 
quires such minuteness of treatment that a work of fiction so con- 
structed, while preserving the freshness of Nature, may violate moral 
perspective.” Of all the novelists of the day, the one who has best 
succeeded in combining this photographic exactness with the requisite 
scope of general effect, is George Eliot. Through her we know the 
“ midland homesteads ” of England as accurately, as regards their still- 
life, as if depicted by an old Flemish artist; smithy, and cart-horses, 
cottage-windows, road, garden, dairy, kitchen, stream, orchard, urchin, 
cattle, rickyard, park, and paddock—every object of the landscape 
and household is drawn and colored to the life with the conscientious 
fidelity of a pre-Raphaeclite ; and yet the very names of “ Adam Bede,” 
and “The Mill on the Floss,” wake to the memory from the midst of 
all these fresh and faithful details, above and beyond, though so ab- 
solutely identified with them, the strong, salient, pervasive individual- 
ities of character, which dominate while they take their color from the 
still-life. 

Sainte-Beuve and other esthetic critics trace the spirit and feeling 
whence arose the public opinion which ushered in the French Revolu- 
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tion and the modern humanitarian ideas to the influence of “ La Nou- 
velle Héloise” and its author — “that sensibility,” observes the 
former, “which, toward the close of the eighteenth century, and 
chiefly through the influence of Jean-Jacques, became dominant in 
all young hearts;” and Madame de Staél used to say that the abduc- 
tion of Clarissa Harlowe was one of the events of her youth. A more 
clear and naive exposition of the state of France just before the Revo- 
lution, the process and progress thereof, and the facts of life among 
the peasantry during the career of Napoleon, can nowhere be found 
than in the series of graphic romances of reality from the combined 
pens of Erckmann and Chatrian. Popular interest in the so-called 
modern science of political economy was first awakened in England 
by Miss Martineau’s tales illustrative of that subject. Washington 
Allston sought weird inspiration for his pencil in the “ pity and ter- 
ror” embodied in Ann Radcliffe’s novels. Manzoni made Lake Como 
and its environs classic ground by his “ Promessi Sposi ;"" and Saint- 
Pierre invested the Isle of France, as Mauritius used to be called, 
with a permanent charm by his “ Paul and Virginia ;” while the ven- 
erable cathedral of Notre-Dame in Paris wears a new human and kbis- 
torical significance since Victor Hugo made it the nucleus and inspi- 
ration of historic fiction. Even the oldest nursery-tales, which have 
been the mysterious delight of successive generations of children, 
have been expanded and revived into fresh suggestiveness by the apt 
and graceful pen of Miss Thackeray; and, as we write, that ever- 
renewed problem—the conflict between the medieval intolerance of 
the Roman Church and modern civilization, which the Italian patriot- 
soldier and the English politician so diversely grapple with—has found 
in each an instinctive resource for popular protest and appeal in 
Garibaldi’s novella of “ Cliela” and Disraeli’s “Lothair.” No finer 
analysis of rationalism and Romanism can be named than that elabo- 
rated in one of George Sand’s novels. The high walls of the Brussels 
pensions no longer conceal their interior life since the Bronté sisters 
have delineated it with Flemish detail and impassioned insight. Men- 
dacity has been nomenclated by Mrs. Opie, and Balzac has made 
patent the worth of la femme de trente ans. Such instances of the 
magic results of this species of literature in enlarging our minute 
knowledge, and giving shape and impulse to practical ideas, as well 
as latent sentiment, might be indefinitely extended. They ably 
exemplify the truth that the novel, in its most comprehensive sense, 
and as a record of social life and local character, forms a connecting 
link, more elaborate than song and more subtile than history, between 
the ages, reflecting and conserving their traits, and yielding that 
“touch of Nature which makes the whole world kin.” 

A striking evidence of this normal agency of popular fiction is 
before us in the “ Note-book” of our own most accomplished racon- 
teur, who, in view of his baffled and patient novitiate, must have ex- 
perienced a singular complacéncy in accidentally encountering his, at 
last, recognized romances as the literary ornaments of an ancient 
home of genius in his fatherland. “The chimney-pieces,” writes 
Hawthorne, “ were carved and emblazoned, and all, so far as I could 
judge, was in perfect keeping, so that, if a prince or noble of three 
centuries ago were to lodge at Newstead Abbey, he would hardly 
know that he had strayed out of his own century; and yet he might 
have known, as there are volumes of poetry and light literature in 
these royal bedchambers; and in that of Henry VIII. I saw ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables’ and ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ ” 

It would be well for those disposed to undervalue the literature 
of fiction, as such, to consider the instructive origin and great an- 
tiquity as well as prevalence of the narrative element; of “ story,” as 
a form and phase of written and oral expression. Strictly speaking, 
Homer was a bullad-novelist; Dante and Milton cast in this shape 
their immortal religious poems; and the simile of Tasso, in the open- 
ing stanza of “ Jerusalem Delivered,” of the medicinal cup with the 
honeyed rim, is applicable to all allegories and fables as well as 
to legendary and ethical tales; Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and Shakespeare’s peerless characterizations, 
are moulded from and into story ; and, although such standard poeti- 
cal works are so much more grand and gracious than the modern 
novel, a kindred quality—that which appeals to curiosity, to the pas- 
sion for adventure, to the fortunes and fate of heroes and heroines, 
and the influence of events on character—makes the two species, in 
a manner and to a degree, homogeneous; so that the modern novel is 
a prose epic, or may be such in force and finish. Hence it has marked 
an era in letters as well as its more ambitious kindred—the classic 








and romantic schools in France; the decline of chivalry in Spain, 
and the Puritan era in England; for the kind of reading which now 
takes us from Mayfair to Belgravia first sprung to vigorous life most 
appropriately in Cheapside and Bedford Jail through Bunyan and De 
Foe; while for style, scientific analysis, and refinement of sentiment, 
to say nothing of artistic ability, Balzac and George Sand represent 
most effectively the traits and tendencies of the French mind. 

So capable is the novel of atmosphere as well as outline, that it 
best conserves what is most untranslatable, almost incomprehensible 
to foreigners—English humor ; and so elastic and adaptive is the ve- 
hicle of fiction that the solemn morale of Hannah More and Dr. John. 
son, the lightsome comedy of Hook and Lever, the hilarious vulgarism 
of Smollett, and the delicate touch of Jane Austen, find therein ade. 
quate expression. Compare Moore’s “Zeluco,” a popular: novel in 
1786, with “ Ivanhoe” or Vanity Fair,” and what an entire contrast 
of style, subject, and sympathy! Nor is this variety less evident in 
the motive of novel-writers; for, from being always artistic, it is not 
unfrequently personal; almost every mind, if at all fluent and intro. 
spective, has its own novel—that is, the reproduction in story of in- 
dividual experience—vaguely conceived ; and not a few cherish the 
purpose of utterance thereof. The inducement to novel-writing is 
often satiric. Fielding wrote to ridicule Richardson, Miss Austen to ex- 
pose the sentimentality of her contemporary romance-writers ; Disraeli 
has pilloried, in fiction, his political opponents ; Lady Bulwer revenged 
thereby her conjugal wrongs, real or imaginary; and Madame Dude- 
vant and Alfred de Musset’s brother savagely exposed the details of a 
love-quarrel in “Elle et Lui” and “ Lui et Elle;” while Thackeray 
took off the Tyburn Plutarchs in his “Catharine.” “ Hudibras” is 
narrative or novelist in form as well as “ Rasselas,” and “ Gulliver” 
notable instance of the union of satire and story. 

And yet to the same popular form turns “ The Man of Feeling” as 
well as “ Man of Sense.” Mackenzie, Rousseau, Mrs. Inchbald, Gold- 
smith, and Wilson, imbue the novel with sentiment, naive or romantic, 
with as much confidence and aptitude as Swift and Thackeray with 
caustic humor, Plumer Ward with social knowledge, or Charles Reade 
with dramatic incident ; so that, in an eclectic point of view, and through 
candid retrospect and observation of the whole ancient, vast, and 
prolific field of story, we recognize therein a vitai literary element or 
vindication of the solidarité humaine, indicated not only by its exposi- 
tion and conservation of the normal and evanescent in life, manners, 
and character, but by the almost scientific divisions of subjects which 
include every rank, profession, class, and phenomena, just as do 
clubs, newspapers, saloons, churches, streets, districts, and other con- 
ventional distinctions of modern society. 

There are two classes who oppose novel-reading and disparage 
novel-writing—those who profess a high intellectual ideal of literature, 
and would exclude fictitious narrative therefrom as beneath its dig- 
nity, and those who regard imaginary adventures as too frivolous and 
false to occupy a virtuous, far less a religious mind. The former ob- 
jectors are, for the most part, ignorant of the progress and purifica- 
tion, the enlargement and refinement, the art and science, the morale 
and benignity, of this kind of reading which they wilfully ignore ; and 
the latter lose sight, not only of the direct truth and pure sentiment 
thus inculcated, but fail to estimate the vast moral benefit of that sym- 
pathy fostered by the best fiction which wins the thoughts from Self 
and opens the mind and heart to a fresh recognition of and relation 


to Humanity. 
Henry T. Tuckerman. 





THE NEAREST WAY HOME. 


bs bee said Charlotte, “must we really return home by the 


old, old way? I’m so tired of it! Can’t we take another 
route, and see something new ?” 

“ Have you seen nothing new in the Monumental City ?” 

“No, nothing. Of course, Druid Hill Park is nice” (some one only 
recently declared that “ nice” is the highest commendation a woman 
can bestow), “but I’ve seen it before. I wish we could transfer to 
our own Central Park a few of its old trees, and lend it some of our 
pretty notions. And the new City Hall, yo doubt, is very grand, and 
the tricolored church, erecting in Monument Square, is very big and 
very odd, and the new Masonic Temple looks fine sitting on its high 
ground ; but, really, architecture was never a strong point with me. 
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I've seen and admired all the handsome houses, with their pretty, pol- 
ished, white-marble steps; I’ve gazed at the monument until my neck 
ached ; and I have ridden up and down in the horse-cars. Abominable 
as we think our New-York horse-cars to be, they are princely com- 
pared with that woful Baltimore vehicle. So, now, as I’ve done my 
duty here, let us go and see something new. Let us take a short cut 
home.” 

“4 short cut! There can be nothing shorter than that we always 
take, unless they build an air-line.” 

“Don’t they say,” retorted my companion, with a bright smile, 
“that the longest way round is the shortest way home? You 
wouldn’t discredit an ancient and musty proverb, would you?” 

“Not for the world. Let the proverb beobeyed. Suppose we try 
a short cut by way of the Northern Central Railway, and take in that 
newest wonder—Watkins Glen? You've heard of Watkins Glen?” 

“Yes, alittle. Whatisit? Whereis it? How far is it?” 

“ Not quite three hundred miles, and thence to New York nearly 
another three hundred, while the metropolis direct is sometbing less 
than two hundred. But proverbs must be right, and six hundred 
miles around nearer than two hundred direct!” 

“Six hundred miles over a new road,” replied Charlotte, philo- 
sophically, “are pleasanter and seemingly shorter than two hundred 
over an old one. I’ve set my heart on Watkins Glen.” 

“ And I’ve taken tickets for Watkins Glen.” 

“Well! you had thought’it all out before, jt seems. Really, my 
dear, you are a very fine fellow.” 

“Thank you. Remember, to-morrow morning at eight. The train 
is express, and punctual to a second.” ° 

The express was punctual to a second, although it rained in tor- 
rents. In the midst of great gloom, and with little stir or bustle, our 
half-filled train moved out of Baltimore. But soon the rain withheld, 
the clouds broke here and there, and the landscape, although not 
brilliant in sunshine, assumed a brighter and pleasanter aspect. 

“T declare,” said Charlotte, “travelling, on a rainy day, in com- 
pany with one’s husband, is the best of pleasures. There is no crowd, 
and we can chat as freely as in our own parlor. And then that hor- 
rible dust—” 

“There you must praise the railroad-managers. No dust, of 
course, for us to-day; but on the brightest day that nuisance is un- 
known to travellers on this line. The roadway has stone ballast, 
which effectively prevents the rise of dust.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Charlotte, judicially, “dust on railways is 
easily remediable! That intolerable nuisance, which on occasions 
renders railway-travelling one of the greatest inflictions, may be en- 
tirely obviated by an easy effort on the part of railway compa- 
nies!" 

I replied “ Yes,” surprised to see the flush on her cheek and the 
flash in her eyes. 

“Then, the public is a very patient donkey, indeed, to submit to 
it. Travellers ought to combine in one grand insurrection, which 
would enforce the consideration of their comforts. Don’t you think 
revolutions and rebellions often very useful ?” 

“ Dangerous, I should say.” 

“Useful! People in authority or power ought to have a whole- 
some fear of the populace. If women, now, were the public, they’d 
keep up such a clamor and fuss about every abuse, you would see 
things go on in the sweetest way imaginable.” 

“Female suffrage, then, would bring about the millennium.” 

“Not exactly that; I don’t care for the ballot; but women, you 
must admit, are very potent in making men bethink themselves of 
nuisances and annoyances. For the sake of women, cars are nicer, 
steamboats are handsomer, hotels are better. If women never trav- 
elled, the men would have a hard time of it.” 

“Then it is evidently your duty to agitate this dust-matter.—But 
here we are losing sight of the most charming scenery in useless 
Vexation of our souls.” 

In an instant, Charlotte had brightened, and she began to discuss 
the beauties of the scene through which the train was dashing. It 
was early fall, and the autumn tints were just beginning to flash upon 
the'hill-sides. I’m not quite sure who first got the hint of the discov- 
ery, but rather think the notion was nearly simultaneous, that the 
autumn foliage is more really brilliant in the first touches of the 
frost, than when every leaf contributes its share to the gamut of 





color, Then manifold gradations of tint prevent those surprising | scarcely think of propounding the question I once heard offered for 


and beautiful contrasts which, in t>e first dushes of color set brilliant 
foci of scarlet and yellow in the midst oi masses of green. It wasa 
study and a marvel to us a1. that doy, to 20te vow inexplicably cer- 
tain trees, or certain branches of a tree, would blaze in the ripest ful- 
ness of autumnal coler, and ali around thie flasn of beauty the foliage 
remain in full possession of its summer green. Sometimes the mass 
of foliage at the heart of a wide-spreading tree would show every leaf 
untouched, and all the terminal branches in a glow of scarlet. A 
whole hill-side would be seen in green, ‘with one central column 
of dazzling color. Later in the season, when brown and russet and 
many-blending tints give a panorama of color to the forests, these 
surprising and brilliant contrasts would be lost. The kaleidoscope, 
then, soon becomes almost as monotonous as the unvaried green of 
midsummer. 

“Every thing is so nice at this season,” said Charlotte, who never 
would or could take a hint to vary her expletives. “There is no in- 
tense heat, no choking dust, no overcrowded cars, no monotonous sea 
of green in the landscape. There are such delicious little flashes of 
surprise. Every tree, I think, like each war-chief among the Indians, 
has its own particular way of painting itself.” 

I applauded this conceit of Charlotte’s heartily, which so pleased 
her that she exhibited all the rest of the day an unusual fondness for 
similes and comparisons. I do believe that, like Audrey, she began 
to wonder if she were poetical, for I overheard her once or twice 
muttering a rhyme. However, it wore off without serious effects. 

We discovered that the Northern Central Railroad lay through a 
rich, cultivated, and charming country. We admired the little, wooded, 
picturesque brook that its course lies along, after leaving Baltimore ; 
the little gem of a lake, called Roland (with, among its embroidery 
of villas, one fair ‘‘ Brightside,” to which we sent parting salutations), 
whose waters, by artificial courses, reach and refresh the thirsty citi- 
zens of the town; the forests, and rolling fields, and brooks, and 
swelling hills of Maryland, until we calculated and announced to our- 
selves that we were in Pennsylvania, 

“This,” I took pains to inform Charlotte, “is the ancient Penn- 
sylvania of the Dutch—a land abounding in plenty, rich in beauty, 
and peopled by the quaintest home-folk in the land. You must note 
their unpretentious houses and their palatia] barns, the superb cul- 
ture of their fields, and the supreme air of comfort and ease that pre- 
vails on every side.” 

“IT do not like houses of red brick in thecountry. Houses out of 
town ought to be of frame.” 

“Isn't that a mistaken New-England notion? And, pretty as your 
white frame-houses may seem in the ‘land of steady habits,’ would 
you wish to repeat them everywhere? Besides, a red-brick house, if 
well embowered in trees, and with a vine or two clambering over its 
gables, makes a pretty picture.” 

“T do not like red-brick houses in the country,” was the set re- 
joinder. 

“ Brick is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than timber; 80, 
you see, it is more comfortable. It strikes me sometimes as odd that 
the English and we have in this house-building completely reversed 
the proper order. In their climate, which has no extremes of heat 
or cold, but is excessively damp, stone houses are needed neither to 
keep out the frost nor the burning heat, while they retain campness 
and notably increase a climatical evil. But with us, where the at- 
mosphere is so dry, and yet has such extremes of cold and heat, stone 
houses would essentially qualify and mitigate the evils of our 
climate.” ; 

“Stone houses might do, but I do not like red-brick houses in the 
country,” was the emphatic refrain, and I saw it was better to respect 
a conviction so determined as this. 

“T thought,” said my companion, after a long watching of the 
picture as it panoramically changed every moment, “ that the Dutch 
barns were all stone; some are of brick, and some, I see, of timber. 
How neat they are! How substantial! How prettily some of them. 
are painted, and how many windows! That brown one yonder, with 
the window-slats all in green and the trimmings in white, has cer- 
tainly thirty or forty windows. Why, it is as big and as fine as a 
church. These Dutch farmers are evidently in love with their barns, 
1 wonder how they dress their wives!” 

“One gown a season, no doubt. Probably the good wife buys 
that from the proceeds of her eggs. Your Dutch agriculturist would 
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discussion by a young farmer of the West to a debating society, 
* Which is most, a barn or a wife ?’” 

“ What did he mean?” was the sharp demand. 

“It could scarcely have been a question of bulk,” I ventured to 
suggest, “ but one of use or value to a young farmer.” 

“The brute!” 

For ten minutes, at least, there was a silent and steadfast watch- 
ing of the scene from the car-window; at the end of that period the 
little irritation was forgotten, and a warm, tender expression stole 
over my companion’s face. 

“Tell me,” said she, with effusion, “if there is any poverty in 
this lovely land? Is there any suffering here? Is there any sin or 
wickedness? It almost seems as if death even could not enter such 
a paradise.” 

“The good old Dutch—as everybody calls the German descendants 
of this section—have a tenacious habit of living, certainly.” 

For an hour now we spoke but little. A motion called attention 
to some tall column of autumnal fire, to a brook under its willows, to 
& group of houses and barns more than usually quaint and picturesque, 
to prospects of new or striking beauty, to swelling uplands or stretch- 
es of green-wood or meadow. It so often happens in America that 
railways are laid in the poorest and most uninteresting sections, that 
the rich and beautiful lands through which the course of the Northern 
Central lies afforded us ceaselessly delightful pictures for observation 
and comment. 

“T don’t know any thing about political economy,” said Char- 
lotte, as if awakening from a long reverie, “I don’t want to under- 
stand it if I could, and I’m quite sure I couldn't if I would. But I 
have heard you discuss it, and have been plunged into depths of won- 
der at its marvellous incomprehensibility. Supposing you know some- 
thing about it, I know you think yourself very wise in this learned 
matter, can you answer me a question?” 

“Tf it is not unanswerable.” 

All this country is a very productive country, is it not? It isa 
very rich country. The soil yields abundantly. Its natural resources 
—isn’t that the phrase ?—are very great, are they not?” 

“ A splendid agricultural country beyond question.” 

“One doesn’t see any poverty here. There is no squalor, no 
wretchedness ; there is abundance, and everybody seems to partake 
of it. But please tell me why it is so different in those iron and coal 
counties we travelled through two years ago. The papers tell us of 
the great resources of those sections, what wealth they bring to the 
community, how invaluable they are to us, and yet there we saw all 
around us so much wretchedness, such squalor, such fearful poverty 
and degradation. There were whole villages of people living in the 
most miserable way. Here we can think of only a happy Arcadia, 
there of the regions of Pluto. Can your political economy tell me 
why?” 

I suggest, in answer to this unexpected assault, that perhaps in 
agricultural countries there is a better distribution of wealth than in 
mining ones; and then, by a fine stroke of policy, I escape further 
explanation by commencing to praise the discernment exhibited in 
the remarks. I was glad of an opportunity for a diversion which at 
this moment occurred. 

“Look there!” I exclaimed, as a broad plain of silver gleamed 
through the trees. 

“ What is it?” 

“ The Susquehanna!” 

“ Campbell’s Susquehanna ! Halleck’s Susquehanna! ” and straight- 
way fragments of verse and murmurs of rhyme began to assail my 
ears. I ventured to qualify this poetical enthusiasm by the reminder 
that the Susquehanna of the poets is the Susquehanna of Wyoming ; 
but I in turn was reminded that the waters came from Wyoming, and 
was the same lovely stream, with its beautiful Indian title of Winding 
Water, that had been so charmingly immortalized in rhyme. 

It was with satisfaction that I could now point out signs of our 
nearness to Harrisburg, whose spires and chimneys on the opposite 
shore showed through the mists of rain and clouds of smoke. The 
approach to Harrisburg by this route is notably picturesque. The 
wide Susquehanna, with its beautiful islands, the long, leviathan 
bridges, the capitol sitting with commanding grace on its hill, the 
chimneys vomiting fire and smoke, the fine old brick mansions half 
hid among trees, make up a rare picture. We dismissed the poets, in 
order to fully admire the varied scene, and to regret that our plans 





had not included a stay of a few hours in this fine old town. Cross- 
ing the river was delightful, rendered entirely enjoyable by the fact 
that the bridge is uncovered. Covered bridges over picturesque 
streams are a grievous wrong to all tourists in search of the beautiful, 
The island midway in the river, spanned high above by the bridge, is 
such an Arcadian picture that we should both have ventured upon a 
little poetry in regard to it, had not our entrance into the city diverted 
eyes and thoughts to other scenes. 

One does not see the best part of a town from a car-window; 
hence, as we whirled out and away from Harrisburg, the best recol- 
lection we retained of it was the really fine picture presented in the 
approach by the opposite shore. 

“ Now for fifty miles of the Susquehanna!” 

“Charming! But how full the river is of little islands, and how 
low the water is!” 

“Lower than I ever saw it before,” interposes the polite con- 
ductor. 

“ After all, pretty and pleasing as the Susquehanna is, what does 
this or any other of our Eastern rivers do but emphasize the glories 
of the Hudson? Bold, wild, deep, majestic, it plays none of those 
uncertain, capricious tricks of its noisy and shallow rivals, who 
sometimes uncover themselves to the sun and show every pebble of 
their beds, and sometimes with sudden outbreaks of fury submerge 
all their boundaries.” 

“One cannot sail on the Hudson forever ; and these islands, stud- 
ding the surface like so many green gems, give a rare beauty to the 
picture. Nor is it certain that the biggest rivers are the most pictu- 
resque. Besitles, why think of the Hudson when one is on the Sus- 
quehanna? It would be as reasonable to refuse admiration for the 
Hudson because it is not the Rhine. I am quoting your own senti- 
ments when I remind you that every thing in Nature, and in art, too, 
has a law and an expression of its own which comparison should 
never underrate.” 

“Thank you for the reminder. The pre-Raphaelites, you know, 
tell us that all things in Nature are equal, and so in their pictures 
give as much precision to a rose-bud as to an oak. All things are 
absolutely equal, doubtless, but all things are not so to the spectator, 
to whom things group in different value of relationship. But let 
philosophy go, and let us, as you suggest, admire the Susquehanna 
without complaining because it is not the Hudson.” 

“ What are these mountains—the Alleghanies?” *” 

“You must revise your geography. The Alleghanies are a hun- 
dred miles distant, and would resent, if they were at all sensitive, the 
blunder of mistaking these comparatively low hills for their towering 
peaks. Yet, the hills are fine, I must admit, and now and then they 
rise to an altitude that, with a little concession in the way of polite- 
ness, we may call mountains. We may thank Nature for sending the 
Susquehanna through this superb valley, and the engineer of the 
Northern Central for his taste in laying the rails of his road along a 
pathway which commands so glorious a panorama of vale and moun- 
tain.” 

For fifty miles the road lies through this delightful valley, with the 
Susquehanna always in view, until reaching Northumberland, where 
the eastern and western branches of the river unite to form the main 
stream. Here the road crosses the eastern branch, which comes fresh 
from the fields and shores of Wyoming, and, as far as Williamsport, 
forty miles farther, keeps in view the western fork of the winding 
river. At Williamsport, road and river part company, the former to 
proceed due northward to Elmira, the latter disappearing in the west- 
ern hills. From Williamsport northward the scenery becomes rugged. 
Mountains, steep and high, close in around the road, while the settle- 
ments are few in number and poor in character. But there are some 
pleasant indications of the resources of the country for the sportsman. 
“Trout Run,” and the “ Trout Run Hotel,” were mightily appetizing 
cognomens, and awakened delicious visions of mountain-sports. This 
whole region would appear to possess great attractions for the lover of 
mountain-scenery and of mountain-life. What game exists, I cannot 
say, but trout-streams, I understand, are abundant; and, no doubt, 
the game includes all that variety peculiar to similar tracts of country. 
The wildness of the sparsely-settled region would indicate that it is a 
fresh field for the sportsman. 

Elmira was at last reached, and an hour’s farther journey brought 
us to our objective point, Watkins, where the famous glen is situated. 

It was nearly dark Seneca Lake, at the head of which the town 
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is located, shone white and mistily between its sloping shores, and 
the hills, beneath which lies the town, lifted darkly against the 
gloaming. A carriage swiftly bore us toward the “ Mountain House.” 
The road leads through a finely-situated cemetery on the hill-side, from 
which glimpses of the town nestling beneath, and a far stretch of the 
lake, are occasionally revealed, and then ascends through a dark forest. 
Suddenly, a single spot of intense light gleams in the road-way, and 
the swift horses come panting to a stand-still at the entrance toa 
queer, strange-looking chalet, buried in trees, and overhanging a huge 
rift in the mountain. The novelty of the situation, even as imper- 
fectly comprebended in the semi-darkness, struck our fancy very pleas- 
antly, and, as soon as fairly domiciled, we set forth to explore all 
that it was possible to see at so late an hour. The balconies of the 
chalet, we note, overhang the glen, and we look down into unknown 
depths of darkness, upon the branches and tops of tall trees growing 
far below in the sides of the rift. There is the sound of falling water 
from below; and the broken, rugged rocks of the opposite cliff, 
which rises far above us, show faintly through the gloom, Looking 
upward through openings of trees that blend and interlock, we catch 
here and there a glimpse of a star. We walk a little way down the 
path that leads from the chalet, peer over the cliffs into the depths be- 
low, up at the rocks that close in above us with a narrow rift of sky, 
and try to study out the situation of the queer structure called the 
“ Mountain House.” 

“There is nothing American in all this,” Charlotte exclaims ; 
“we are translated to a new land. The whole strange thing came 
upon me so suddenly that I have scarcely yet recovered my breath. 
We are assuredly in Switzerland, or in some far-off, unfamiliar country. 
How odd, how supremely picturesque, how entirely un-American 
every thing is!” 

“The pieturesque, assuredly, is not un-American.” 

“True, but don’t you think we manage always to spoil the pictu- 
resque by buildings or contrivances that are out of harmony with the 
picture? Some fine genius conceived this chalet—let us call it chalet, 
for no other word expresses the idea of it—and set it here in form 
and situation just suitable to the place.” 

“Perhaps it would be wiser to suspend full judgment until we see 
it by daylight. Now it is all a wonder and a mystery. Wait until we 
see the picture with the sun shining on it.” 

The next morning was superbly fine, and at an early hour we were 
exploring the glens. There is strictly but one rift; but two distinct 
entrances, one below the “‘ Mountain House,” and one above it, give to 
the visitor two groups of pictures, The glen was fully described, both 
with pen and pencil, in an.earlier number of the JournaL; * and here 
the present writer will only attempt to give an idea of the general im- 
pression of the scene. The glen is simply a deep, narrow rift in the 
mountain, varying from one to over two hundred feet in depth, and 
never probably over fifty feet in width, but generally much narrower, 
caused by a small mountain-stream that, in the course of ages, has cut 
this strange channel through the soft and friable rock. Trees grow at 
every “ point of vantage” in the sides of the rift, and on the extreme 
edges above, where they interlock in a green canopy over the ravines 
below. The mountain-stream that flows through the rift enters the 
scene in a great number of cascades, and varies the picture through- 
out with its waterfalls, its foaming rapids, its dark and silent pools. 
The visitor’s path is formed by narrow passages cut in the rock, with 
hand-rails at dangerous plaves, with rude stairways for ascending or 
descending the sides of the glen, and with bridges for crossing the 
pools and cascades encountered in the journey. The widest part of 
the glen, where also the rocks are the highest and the most precipi- 
tous, is called Glen Cathedral. The ground here is a nearly level, 
rocky floor, and the walls rise on either side with the precision and 
directness of masonry. It has the space and massiveness of a great 
cathedral, with a majesty of its own. The glen, on a sunny day, is 
not so dark as might be supposed ; the light reflects from cliff to cliff, 
and fills the ravine with a soft, mellowed, and agreeable glow. 

Among the marvels of the place are the deep pools that lie at the 
foot of the cascades. The water, of a brilliant green, is notably trans- 
parent; in shallow places it is of a perfect emerald, and in deep pools 
becomes the darkest sea-green. There is one pool that is asserted to 
be of an unknown depth. A pole, thirty feet long, thrust into it, 
totally disappeared, never returning to the surface. A channel far 
down under the rock is supposed to exist. 


* Journal, No. 75, September 3, 1870. 








Does the reader fully realize the picture? A rift in the mountain- 
rocks over two hundred feet in depth, through which a mountain- 
stream flows in a succession of water-falls, pools, and rapids; trees of 
large growth, that have fixed themselves in the sides of the rift, and 
overhang the ravine in every possible angle; a rich canopy of green 
far above, through which the blue of the sky looks dark and beauti- 
ful; rude, steep, zigzagging, dangerous-looking stairways from side to 
side of the glen, with here and there a fallen tree for a bridge; a 
strange, solemn light filling the spaces—these are the leading features 
of a scene that is essentially uniike in character any other landscape 
in the Atlantic States. 

“There is one marvel,” said my companion, “ which greatly puz- 
zles me. How is it that this place came only to be known so recent- 
ly? How could so singular a freak of Nature have remained all these 
years entirely unheeded by tourists and artists ?” 

“It was only recently discovered, so it is said. The entrance has, 
of course, long been known to the boys of the neighborhood ; but, 
until bridges and stairways were made, it was difficult to penetrate 
far into the glen. None of the old gazetteers of New York make any 
mention of it. It is now, however, becoming popular fast enough, and 
there is likelihood that in some particulars it will lose its unique char- 
acter. A big hotel is threatened.” 

“ And will the chalet come down? Why, that is one of its best 
features!” 

“T think so, too.” 

There is a fascination in the glen that brings one again and again 
to study and contemplate it. Our own allowance of time was alto- 
gether too brief to fully satisfy our senses with the strange beauty 
of the scene. With great reluctance we obeyed the summons to the 
train; and here, as the remainder of our journey was at night, let me 
close this discursive and familiar résumé of a day’s travel, with the ad- 
vice to the reader that he lose no opportunity to see this picturesque 
marvel, ‘* Watkins Glen,” even, if like us, it requires a stretch of im- 
agination to consider a journey to it “the nearest way home.” 


0. B. Bunce. 
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HAVE a secret, a secret— 
A secret I dare not tell, 
Not even to you, my dear little Pet, 
Though I know you would keep it well! 
’Tis a tale with an ancient meaning, 
A song with an old refrain, 
A rhyme which the marvellous soul of man 
Sings once—and never again. 


The manifold voices of evening 
Are echoing round me here— 

The sigh of the waves, and the laugh of the leaves, 
And the moan of the autumn air. 

But the laugh, and the sigh, and the moaning, 
Have a meaning you cannot know; 

And I catch a solemn undertone 
In their rhythmic ebb and flow. 


Two tides of the infinite ocean 
That chafeth the shores of Time— 
Two waves of the passionate sea of Life— 
Have mingled their wondrous rhyme; 
And the holy strain goes echoing up 
To the peaceful courts above ; 
And the song is a song with an old refrain, 
And the rhyme is the rhyme of love. 


And, loving him ever and always, 

And holding him close to my heart— 
The world may go on in its ceaseless march, 
Time’s billows may heave and dart— 
We two shall walk Life’s twilight fields 

In paths by the angels trod, 
Till all wars cease in the infinite peace 
That crowns the sons of God. 
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WESTOVER, ON JAMES RIVER. 


N passing along the James, the York, the Rappahannock, and 
other rivers of Virginia, the traveller sees on either hand— 
crowning lofty eminences, or peeping from embowering foliage—old 
houses whose antiquated appearance takes him completely away from 
the present into the far past, when Virginia was Old Virginia. 

These ancient homesteads are most numerous on James River, the 
region first settled; and many of them date back to the seventeenth 
century. They naturally bear no resemblance, therefore, to modern 
mansions, and possess none of that picturesque beauty of architecture 
which renders the left bank of the Hudson so attractive. The dwell- 
ings are plain and substantial; but they are ample, surrounded by 
great trees and stretches of lawn, and to many of them are attached a 
whole village of “quarters,” formerly occupied by hundreds of ser- 
vants. The “baronial” style of living bas long since passed away 
with failing fortunes in the families once inhabiting these old houses ; 
but the houses themselves remain, with their wide portals, their 
grand staircases, their lofty ceilings, and elaborate carvings—queer 
old relics of the days of coaches-and-six, silk stockings, hair-pow- 
der, and what is called “aristocracy.” This term has aroused en- 
mity in certain minds against the old Virginians; and yet they were 
not aristocrats in any bad sense. Doubtless the feeling of class 
existed in the colonies then, as it existed in England; but the social 
prominence and importance of the landed proprietors was directly at- 
tributable to the circumstances of their position. They came over 
from England, generally with reduced fortunes, if not absolutely poor. 
But they were men of education, energy, and great intelligence; and 
they had the English passion for acquiring land, and attaining to 
“family importance.” As land, and rich land, too, was exceedingly 
cheap, they succeeded with little difficulty in obtaining extensive tracts, 
on the sole condition that they should settle it, and defend it from 


the Indians. Then, as slaves were imported from Africa in numbers, | 


and indented servants came from England, the land-holders gradually 
cleared large bodies of rich “low grounds,” as the river-bottoms were 
called, built substantial and commodious houses—often very grand 
ones, like “ Rosewell,” the Page house on the York—set up their coach- 
and-six, exchanged their much-prized tobacco in London for rich fur- 





niture, costly wines, silks, laces, embroidery, books, and every object 
of luxury, and behold! the originally poor immigrant had become the 
squire, lord of the manor, and “ aristocrat!”” He powdered his hair, 
wore silk stockings, rolled in his coach, with the family coat-of-arms 
on the panel, to the rude court-house, where he sat in awful state as 
magistrate ; or went with his brother nabobs to listen to the parson 
of the Established Church; attended. the brilliant assemblies at the 
“Raleigh ;” formally called on his excellency the governor; and re- 
garded himself, perforce of wealth, position, and authority over hun- 
dreds of slaves or indented servants, as one of the leaders of society. 
That he should have felt the difference between himself and others is 
not unnatural; and there is little doubt that the old planters did very 
keenly appreciate social “degrees.” There is nothing, however, to 
show that they were an arrogant, bad, or despotic race of men. Much 
remains to prove that they were just the opposite—kindly, charitable, 
good neighbors, and as open-handed with their means as they were 
tenacious of their social or political privileges. They were frankly 
accepted as leaders and administrators of public affairs, as magistrates, 
burgesses, agents to England, and afterward as deputies to Congress, 
governors, generals, and presidents. In these capacities they proved 
themselves honest, capable, energetic, not dishonoring the memories 
of the worthies of England from whom they descended. And if this 
be a fair sketch of them, as I think it is, it would seem unfair to class 
these old Virginians as aristocrats in any invidious sense. 

To return from this general view of the class to the immediate 
subject of this paper—the old houses they dwelt in, two or three of 
which are here engraved. These old houses, in very many instances, 
have connected with them highly interesting associations, as the 
homes or birthplaces of distinguished personages. In Westmoreland 
may still be seen the ruins of the humble house in which Washington 
was born; a little lower in the same county is found the old and lone- 
ly mansion of “Stratford,” where General Harry Lee of the Revolu- 
tion lived, and Richard Henry and General Robert E. Lee were born. 
Passing across to the York, the traveller sees the great castle-like 
dwelling of Governor Page; and, coming to James River, historic 


| associations encounter him at almost every step. The Randolphs, 
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Blands, Harrisons, Carters, and other prominent families, had their 
country-seats alung the great stream, and many spots are still asso- 
ciated with their memories. The\ famous orator of Roanoke, for ex- 
ample, has left memories of himself at a dozen places in this region. 
The blackened ruins of “ Cawsons,” at the mouth of the Appomattox, 
where he was born, are still traceable; a little higher up is “‘ Matoax,” 
where the beautiful and laughing child, destined to become the sallow 
and embittered Ishmael of politics, passed his boyhood, and came 
long afterward to bury his face in the grass, and cry upon his moth- 
er’s grave; farther on was “ Bizarre,” where the mists of insanity 
first dimmed his powerful intellect; and, in the same region, stood 
the “ Hermitage,” the abode of General Everard Meade, aide-de-camp 
to General Lincoln, where Randolph figured in the woful tragedy re- 
ferred to in his own published letters. 

It was immediately on James River, however, that the old worthies 
of Virginia settled, many of them bearing names now the property of 
history. “Powhatan,” the seat of the old and respectable family of 
the Mayos, of which an engraving is here presented, was long thought 
to have been the scene of Smith’s rescue by Pocahontas. Minute in- 
vestigation has discovered the fact that this famous incident took 
place on the banks of the York, in Gloucester; but it is clearly estab- 
lished that the great Indian emperor Powhatan had a hunting-lodge, 
or summer residence, near or at this spot, and the locality thus pos- 
sesses great historic attraction. Descending the river, the traveller 
finds himself arrested at every step by objects of antiquarian interest, 
in the shape of old houses whose ancient appearance and rich internal 
decorations of a long-past fashion recall the past and the famous men 
who inhabited them. On the south bank, in Chesterfield, is ‘‘ Compt- 
hill,” the residence of the once celebrated Archibald Cary, heir-apparent 
when he died to the barony of Hunsdon, and called “Old Iron; ” who, 
when the project of making Patrick Henry dictator was agitated dur- 
ing the Revolution, said to Henry’s brother-in-law : ‘“‘ Tell your brother, 
from me, that my dagger shall be in his heart before the sunset of 
that day!” ‘‘Compthill” is still standing, and is an excellent speci- 
men of the old Virginia mansion, with its graceful windows, heavy 
carving, and durable walls, and, if spared by fire, is apt to stand for 
centuries still, Just across the stream is “ Wilton,” and lower down 
stood “Curl’s Neck,” seats of the Randolphs; below City Point was 
“Jordans,” the seat of the Blands; a family illustrated by Colonel 
Theodorick Bland of the Continental Army, and the venerable Richard 
Bland, who was so learned in colonial records and charters that he 








was called the “ Virginia Antiquary.” A step farther on the south 
bank of the James is “‘ Maycox,” the seat originally of the Harrisons, 
The present mansion, we believe, replaces the original one, which was 
one of the oldest in Virginia—Maycoz being laid down on the earliest 
maps of the settlements along James River. A number of ancient 
and well-known residences meet the eye now on both sides the stream; 
“Shirley,” the estate of the old and worthy Carter family ; upper and 
lower “‘ Brandon,”’ where the Harrisons still dispense a cordial and 
elegant hospitality; “Berkeley,” where President William Henry 
Harrison was born; and “ Westover,” the home of the famous Colonel 
William Byrd, one of the magnates, both for his intellectual endow- 
ments and vast possessions of colonial Virginia. 

Let us stop here and concentrate our attention upon Westover, 
and the good old family of the Byrds—especially upon Colonel Will- 
iam Byrd, who, with his personal graces, his literary accomplish- 
ments, and his distinguished career, resembles a brilliant star 
set in those early skies of Virginia history. The house and the 
colonel are good types. The master of Westover was the beau idéal 
of a “ planter ””"—stately, witty, distinguished, of great personal beau- 
ty, and reigning grandly over his grand estates, amounting to some- 
what more than one hundred thousand acres of the best land in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Like an English peer, he might have 
travelled all day long upon his own lands—he possessed hills, val- 
leys, forests, fields, rivers, as sovereign lord in fact, if not in law—the 
cities of Manchester and Richmond stand on ground once his—and a 
whole army of Africans and indented servants looked to him as their 
lord. He lived at this old house of “‘ Westover,” which we are about 
to glance at; and, perhaps, the discolored walls, the great trees, and 
the chair he sat in once, will serve to take us back to his times. He 
is a mere historic figure, without these; but, standing here at West- 
over House, he assumes something of the proportions of an actual per- 
sonage, smiling, bowing, and bidding you welcome, as he was wont to 
do in the flesh, in those far-away days, early in the eighteenth century. 
The ancient mansion of Westover possesses, indeed, this paramount 
charm, that there is nothing modern about it—it takes you away from 
the prosaic present to the picturesque past, and shows you, in veri- 
table flesh and blood, as it were, the old forms and faces of a dead 
generation. It is not the atmosphere of 1871, but of 1700, which sur- 
rounds you as you stand on the lawn and gaze at the old homestead— 
the gateways crowned with the coat-of-arms of the Byrds—at the 
walls, and windows, and carvings. Stretched idly on the grass, be- 
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neath the trees, the murmur of the James, which is near at hand, 
takes you back to the old days and the beautiful or stately figures 
which illustrated them. Alas! these figures of gallant gentleman 
and lovely maiden have long ago lain down in the crumbling tombs 
yonder; it is only as you muse, with the murmur of the great river 
in your ears, that you catch a glimpse of them to-day. 

There is not a very great deal to describe in these old houses, 
which are for the most part plain, with the exception of their carved 
wainscoting, cornices, and mantel-pieces, and not imposing. You 
pass into the Westover House beneath the boughs of an enormous 
oak, and, entering the hall, which extends through the mansion and 
is elaborately carved and panelled, have on your right reception- 
rooms, heavily wainscoted, with ornamental cornices, mantel-pieces, 
of great elegance for the period of their construction, and other evi- 
dences of wealth and taste; and, on the left, the library and dining- 
room, finished in the same manner. A broad staircase, in the hall, 
leads to the upper apartments; and nearly the entire mansion is 
decorated with the same elegance as the lower floor. To the left are 
the offices ; in rear, the stables are reached through a lofty gateway, 
the brick pillars of which are crowned each with a martlet—the crest 
of the Byrds—and near a clump of trees is the graveyard of the fam- 
ily, where the Byrds and their relations, the Harrisons, repose be- 
neath old tombs covered with inscriptions and coats-of-arms. 

All this, you see, worthy reader, carries you back to past times, 
and a generation long gone into the dust. The master of this old 
mansion, as I have said, was one of the most brilliant personages of 
that generation ; and, although the famous men who came after him 
—Washington, Jefferson, Henry, Mason, Lee, Pendleton, and many 
others—figured in greater events, still the name and memory of 
Colonel William Byrd are wellnigh as famous as those of the Dii ma- 
jores of our history. 

A few particulars of Westover and its master, derived from old 
and, in some instances, unpublished manuscripts in possession of the 
writer, may prove interesting. Zhe Colonel Byrd was William II. 
His father, Captain William Byrd, came over from England toward 
the end of the seventeenth century, “took up” lands along James 
River ; had granted to him to possess, settle, and defend from In- 
dians, the soil on which Richmond and Manchester stand, and died a 
great landholder, leaving his son, William II., to reign in his stead. 
As Westover became the court, headquarters, or chief residence, 
of this brilliant and witty potentate of the wilderness, a very ancient 
record in reference to it is here presented, taken from a manu- 
script volume, labelled with the Byrd coat-of-arms, a shield with six 
quarterings, a martlet perched upon a knight’s visor for crest, the 
legend beneath, “ Nidla pallescere culpa,” and, under all, the name, 
“William Byrd, of Westover, in Virginia, Esquire.” This paper is 
presented, not so much as an historic record, hitherto in manuscript, 
but as a fair specimen of the manner in which lands were granted in 
the early years of the settlement : 


“THE PATENT TO CAPT. THOMAS PAWLETT. 


“ January the 15th, 1637, by S* John Harvey. 

“To all to whom these presents shall come, I, S* John Harvey, 
Knight, Governor and Captain-General of Virginia; Send Greeting in 
our Lord God Everlasting. Warreas, by Instructions from the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty directed to me and the Council here 
resident, bearing Date the 22nd of May, in the Twelfth year of His 
Majesty's reign, His Majesty was graciously pleased, for the better 
Incouragement of all Adventurers and Planters, to Authorize and 
Command us to give and assign to all freemen such proportions of 
Land, as were heretofore Granted and given unto the Planters being 
freemen of this Colony. Now Know Ye that I, the said S* John 
Harvey, Knight, Do, with the consent of the Council of State, give 
and grant unto Capt. Thomas Pawlett, Two Thousand Acres of Land, 
Situate, Lying, and being, in the County of Charles City, bounding to 
the River South, northwest to the Main, eastward to the land of Capt. 
Perry, west upon Barkeley Hundred Land, extending by the River's 
from Herring Creek to a Gut of Land, dividing this said Land from 
the Land of, Barkeley Hundred. The said Two Thousand acres of 
Land being due unto him the said Capt. Thomas Pawlett for his per- 
sonal Adventure of his brother Chideck Pawlett, and by and for the 
Transportation at his own proper Costs and Charges of Thirty Eight 
persons into this Colony, whose Names are in the Records mentioned, 
under this Patent, To Have anp to Hoxp the said Two Thousand 








acres of Land, with his due share of all Mines and Minerals therein 
contained, And with all rights and privileges of Hunting, Hawking, 
Fishing, and Fowling. Also, all Woods, Waters, and Rivers, and all 
profits, Commodities, and Hereditaments whatsoever, within the pre- 
cincts of the said Two Thousand acres of Land, or to the said Lands, 
or any of them in anywise belonging unto the said Capt. Thomas 
Pawlett, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or Assigns forever, in 
as large and ample Manner to all intents and purposes as is expressed 
in a Charter of Orders from the late Treasurer and Company, bearing 
Date the 18th day of November, 1618, or by consequence may be 
justly collected out of the Same, or out of the Letters Patent whereon 
they are granted. To sx Hexp of our said Sovereign Lord the King, 
his Heirs and Successors, as of his Mannor of East Greenwich in free 
and common Soccage, not in Capite nor by Knight’s Service. | Yrexp- 
ing and paying unto our said Sovereign Lord the King, his Heirs, and 
Successors forever, or to His or their Rent Gatherers for every Fifty 
acres of Land berein by these presents given and granted Yearly, at 
the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel the free Rent of One Shilling 
to His Majesty’s use. Provipen, always, that if the said Capt. Thomas 
Pawlett, his Heirs or Assigns, shall not plant or seat, or cause to be 
planted, on the said Two Thousand acres of Land, within the Time or 
Term of Three Years now next ensuing the Date hereof. That then 
it shall and may be Lawfull for any Adventurer or Planter to make 
choice and seat upon the same. Given at James City under my 
hand, and sealed with the Seal of the Colony, the Ist day of January, 
1637. And in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 


Lord Cartes, now King over England, etc. 
“Joun Harvey.” 


From the moment when this deed was signed and sealed at James- 
town, Captain Pawlett, by authority of the King of England, was seized 
“ forever” of all the land lying from Westover “ northwest to the 
Main,” that is to say, between James River and the Pacific Ocean, 
north of California—the only condition being that he should pay King 
Charles a shilling for every fifty acres yearly, at the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel. What is of more interest in this ancient 
record than our forefathers’ ignorance of geography, is the explana- 
tion of the manner in which the western continent wes settled, and 
the spelling of “‘ Barkeley” and “mannor.” The first shows the old 
English pronunciation of the name; the latter suggests the question 
whether Shakespeare wrote “to the manner” or “to the mannor 
born.” 

To return to Westover. Captain Pawlett left the estate to his 
brother, Sir John Pawlett (considerately bequeathing, however, as 
appears from his will now before me, to each of his godchildren “ one 
Silver Spoon and one Sow Shote, and, in cuse any or all the Shotes be 
wanting in the Estate, that the value of a Shote be paid them out of 
the Estate”); Sir John sold it to Theodorick Bland ; and the son of 
this gentleman, in 1688, sold Westover to the first William Byrd for 
three hundred pounds sterling and ten thousand pounds of tobacco in 
the cask, as the “ Deed of Feifment” shows. Captain Byrd then pro- 
ceeded, it would appear, to build a fine house there, as became se 
wealthy a gentleman, now styled “Honourable” in all documents ; 
and, although this house was afterward burnt, his son, the famous 
colonel, rebuilt it exactly as before, since which time it has stood un- 
harmed. 

The desultory details presented in the foregoing pages will at least 
serve to indicate the status of the brilliant William Byrd when he en- 
tered upon manhood. His father, a thrifty and energetic gentleman, 
arriving in Virginia poor, had acquired for himself a great estate, by 
securing every fertile tract of land in his reach. Then, having built a 
substantial house, and sent his son Wiiliam to be educated in England, 
the worthy planter died, leaving one of the greatest estates in the 
colony. 

William, afterward “ Colonel Byrd, of Westover,” made the grand 
tour, returned, married, and settled down at Westover, where he lived 
and died, his body lying buried under a fine monument in the garden. 
His life was long, active, and distinguished ; and, during his career, 
he was one of the acknowledged leaders of society. That he was fitted 
to adorn any company in which he appeared, his portrait hanging on 
the wall at “Brandon” shows. It represents an elegant and distin- 
guished-looking cavalier, with a long flaxen peruke flowing in profuse 
curls to the shoulders; an extremely handsome face, the lips wearing 
a most engaging smile; and the air, generally, in face and figure, of 
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one who is “lord of the manor.” Indeed, there was every thing in 
the career of the worthy colonel to give him what in Europe used to 
be called the “bel air.” Fortune had taken him by the hand from 
the very cradle, and some beneficent fairy, throughout all his 
life, seemed to have smoothed away all thorns in his path, and scat- 
tered flowers before him. His epitaph records a few of these details. 
He was “born to one of the amplest fortunes in this country ;” on 
his arrival in England, he was committed to the “care and direction 
of Sir Robert Southwell,” under whom he “ made a happy proficiency 
in polite and various learning;” as the friend of Sir Robert, he was 
introduced to “ many of the first persons of that age for knowledge, 
wit, virtue, birth, or high station, and particularly contracted a most 
intimate and bosom friendship with the learned and illustrious Charles 
Boyle, Earl of Orréry.” In due time he was “ called to the bar in the 
Middle Temple, studied for some time in the Low Countries, visited the 
court of France, and was chosen fellow of the Royal Society.” Then 
back to Virginia, to become receiver-general of his majesty’s revenue, 
member for thirty-seven years, and finally president, of his majesty’s 
council; colonial ambassador to his majesty and his majesty’s minis- 
try in England, ete., ete., ete.; to die, finally, in 1744, at the age of 
seventy, having lived, perhaps, as fortunate and splendid a life as any 
private gentleman of his time. He was buried in the garden at West- 
over, and the inscription upon his monument characterizes him very 
nobly as “ the well-bred gentleman and polite companion, the splendid 
®conomist and prudent father of a family, the constant enemy of all 
exhorbitant power, and hearty friend to the liberties of his country.” 
__That the colonel enjoyed life, seems plain from “‘ The Westover 
MSS.,” a record written by him of the sayings, doings, and adventures 
of himself and his companions on the expedition made by them to 
establish the boundary-line between the provinces of Virginia and 
North Carolina.* It is impossible to read this witty and delightful 
Pamphlet without perceiving that the famous Colonel Byrd, the friend 
of the learned and illustrious Orrery, and others of the nobility, had 
Ge keenest appreciation of a joke, and that he cared not how broad it 





SOME OLD VIRGINIA HOUSES. 





site The “History of the Dividing Line” is the main tract in the volume 
ti ue “The Westover MSS." The volume embraces also two shorter narra- 
his, _» Journey to the Land of Even,” and “ A Progress to the Mines,” | 


— equally characterized by the worthy colonel’s wit and gay good- | 


























ON THE JAMES. 


was. It may be said, indeed, that “The Westover MSS,” in certain 
places, “are full of a humor as rich as Smollett’s, and that the author 
indulges in satire, at the expense of the ladies, as keen as Thackeray's, 
and as improper as Fielding’s.” 

The picture herein presented of the colonel is that of a lively, 
witty, and good-humored man of the world—of one accustomed to 
every luxury, but perfectly willing to “rough it”—of a jovial travel- 
ling companion, content to live hard if he could not live easy; to take 
things as they came; to find amusement in every thing, and catch the 
blossom of the flying hours, Gay must have been that good expedi- 
tion of the master of Westover into the summer forest !—his encoun- 
ters with Indians, half-breeds, and squaws ; his talks by the camp-fire ; 
his jests and laughter—all died away and forgotten now these one hun- 
dred and fifty years! 

“The Westover MSS.” have doubtless done much to perpetuate 
the memory of the distinguished writer; but a certain romantic asso- 
ciation lingers around the worthy colonel in the minds of those who 
have gazed at his handsome face where it hangs on the walls of Bran- 
don. Beside it is another portrait even more striking, certainly more 
.beautiful—that of Evelyn Byrd, his daughter, who has given her name 
to countless lovely descendants in Virginia. This portrait is charming. 
It represents a young lady, apparently about seventeen, with curling 
hair, a complexion all roses, a smile of exquisite innocence and sweet- 
ness, and a neck as white and graceful as a swan’s. She wears, I 
think, a blue-silk dress, cut in what is called the Marie Stuart fashion, 
in front, and fitting closely to the slender figure; in the silken lap the 
two white hands are resting carelessly—such are the face and figure of 
the fair young Evelyn, the idol of her father, and beloved by all who 
knew her. She died in the bloom of womanhood, and a pathetic 
romance is connected with her memory. Going to England with her 
father, she there met, it is said, a young Lord Peterborough, who paid 
his addresses to her. A fatal obstacle to the union of the two young 
persons, however, ensued. The suitor was a Catholic, and Evelyn 
Byrd a Protestant. The fact resulted in their separation forever— 
Lord Peterborough taking orders in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
Evelyn Byrd returning to Virginia, where she died. 

I do not know if this narrative is history or romance; let us call 
it by the convenient name of tradition, and agree that, if it is not true, 


| it ought to be. If you visit Brandon, and look at the portrait of the 
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fair Evelyn, I think you will believe the pathetic story. She lives 
there still on the faded canvas, looking at you sweetly out of her in- 
nocent eyes, as though for more than a century and a half the flowers 
had not bloomed on her grave. Beside her hangs the picture of her 
stately father, the calm, courteous eyes looking frankly into your own. 
They seem to smile—these two pictures—to salute and bid you wel- 
come, with the grace and hospitality of the race and land they repre- 


sented so well. 
Joun Esten Cooxe. 





MUSK. 





USK is an animal secretion, obtained from the Moschus mos. 
chiferus, or musk-deer, an inhabitant of the great mountain- 
ranges of Central Asia. 

The Moschus moschiferus takes its English name from a strong resem- 
blance, in shape, to the deer with which we are familiar in this country. 
Its usual size is about two feet in height, and three in length. The 
ears long and narrow ; the tail very short. The nature of its coat ap- 
proaches that of fur; the color is a dark gray. 

The musk is secreted by the male animal only, and is found in a 
sac, or closed pouch, under its belly. As soon as the deer is killed, 
this sac is cut off and dried with its contents; in this state it is sent 
to market. 

The capture of the deer is by no means an easy task. Timid in 
nature, and possessed of great activity and nimbleness, it frequents 
crags and retreats in the mountains, almost inaccessible to man, and 
prefers the regions of snow:to lower grounds, which renders the labor 
of hunting still more arduous. 

Snaring is largely practised, and is probably the most successful 
method of taking them. Early travellers describe the hunt as being 
made by lying in wait for the deer, and attacking them with arrows 
and other missiles. 

Musk is in little grains, or lumps, adhering to each other, soft and 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, and of a dark reddish-brown color. 
By age and exposure it loses water, and, perhaps, other liquid con- 
stituents, and consequently has less adhesiveness. Its odor, so well 
known to every one, is one of the most durable and persistent of any 
found in Nature or producible by art. It is so strong and diffusive, 
that one part of musk will impart its scent to three thousand parts of 
inodorous matter. Exposed to the air, it will, after reaching a certain 
state of dryness, continue to give off odor indefinitely, and with scarcely 
any appreciable loss in weight. Leather scented with it retains the 
odor for years, and, in fact, its scent once diffused in any substance 
or place, which suffers little exposure, will remain for an almost in- 
credibly long time. 

Musk is largely used as a perfume. Although not usually liked in 
its pure state by persons of cultivated taste, there is scarcely an odor 
more popular in compounds, or which is of greater use to the maker 
of perfumery. Its warm, aromatic smell and great durability, and 
the peculiar property it has (in common, however, with some other 
substances), of giving fixity or permanence to perfumes more volatile 
than itself, make it one of the most valuable of all his materials. 

It is also employed, to a limited extent, as a medicine. 

As before intimated, musk usually comes to us in its natural en- 
velopes, known commercially as “ pods,” which range in weight from 
about three-eighths to one and a quarter ounce. The average yield 
of “ grain-musk,” i. e., the musk itself, from each pod, is about one 
half its gross weight. Three varieties are known in market—Russian, 
Indian, and Chinese—which are named in the order of their excellence. 
The best Chinese is said to be that from the province or district of 
Tonquin, but the name “Tonquin musk” is probably now applied 
indiscriminately to all the Chinese product. Our chief supply of 
Chinese musk comes to us direct from Canton; it is imported in 
caddies containing fifty to one hundred ounces. 

Musk is prodigiously dear. Even at the present low rate of gold 
and absence of duty, the genuine Chinese, in pods, is worth ten to 
eleven dollars per ounce in first hands, and the pure article, separated 
from iis envelope, in like proportion, namely, twenty to twenty-five 
dollars. Notwithstanding this high price, its preparations can be pro- 
duced at a moderate cost, because a little of it “ goes such a great 
way” in the matter of giving off odor. 





As musk is in active demand in almost all countries, and, as might 
be inferred, especially in the East, and as the difficulty of procuring 
it is so great, it is not likely that its value will ever become low. 

Its high price offers great temptation to adulteration, which is 
ireely indulged in as far as possible. The usual manner of selling it, 
in the natural sac, of course renders sophistication somewhat difficult, 
but it is still often practised with great ingenuity and success. The 
intense odor of the musk itself so permeates any substance with 
which it may be mixed, that a-small proportion of foreign matter is 
not at all recognizable by any change of smell, and chemical tests are 
not easily applied. The ordinary “grain-musk” of the shops is 
merely a skilful imitation, strongly scented with the real article. It 
is not, however, one of our home manufactures. The Chinamen are 
clever enough to make it in their own country. It is sent to the out- 
side barbarians in characteristic little leaden cans, holding an ounce 
each, which are carefully covered all over with paper, on which are 
stamped various hieroglyphical signs, which perhaps assert, as 
strongly as do the types on American labels, used to cover the outside 
of similar productions of “home industry,” that the contents are 
genuine, and warranted the best in quality that can be obtained 
even in the floweriest region of all their Celestial country. 

The popular idea that musk, or something near akin to it, is ob- 
tained from other sources than the one named, is erroneous; the 
musk-deer is its only producer. It is true that a few odors are found 
in the animal kingdom that bear a slight resemblance to it, but they 
are all coarse and unpleasant, and can by no means be classed as per- 
fumes, 

Chemists describe an artificial musk, formed by the action of 
strong nitric acid and oil of amber, but, from its want of introduction 
into use as a substitute for the genuine (the cost of its production be- 
ing comparatively trifling), it is safe to infer that a successful imita- 
tion has never been produced; that in this instance, as in most other 
works of Nature, a secret is hidden we are unable entirely to fathom, 
and a skill displayed which is inimitable by the hand of man. 


Jonn H. Syivety. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” * 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, Aurnor or “Rep as a Rose 1s Sue,” gre, 





PART II.—NOON. 


And in the eye of noon, my love 
Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 
Sweet boys and girls, all clothed in white, 
Strewing flowers before. 


“ But first the nodding minstrels go, 
With music meet for lordly bowers ; 
The children next, in snow-white vests, 
Strewing buds and flowers. 


“ And then my love and I shall pace, 
My jet-black hair in pearly braids, 
Between our comely bachelors 
And blushing bridal-maids.” 


CHAPTER 1—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Arg you of those who hate Winter, or of those who love him? Do 
you shrink from his strong ice-clasp ; or do you hold out your right 
hand to him heartily, saying, “‘ You are welcome?” Do you love the 
enjoyments that are to be fought for (so to speak) by effort and ex- 
ertion, with quick blood and high pulses ; or those that come lazily 
and warmly, without your seeking? To whichever class you belong, 
you must come with me into Winter’s innermost stronghold. I bid 
you; and, shiver and shake as‘ you may, you must not say, “ No.” 
Forget June—forget its hot, faint airs and thronged red roses; re- 
member only December, with all his cold, white train. It is Christ- 
mas: a season which, if one took one’s idea of it from Dickens’s 
books, would seem to be a season of universal jollity, of widely-dif 
fused sausages and mince-pies, of great crackling fires and hard, 





* Continued from JourNnaL, No. 181. 
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bright frost ; when every one is gladder than his wont; when each 
man greets his neighbor lovingly, and godly charity and pious mirth 
shine out of each happy eye; a season which, if one judge it by one’s 
own experience, is for the most part mildly drizzling—a season of 
bills and influenza triumphant; when one reckons up the empty 
chairs by the fireside, and, counting over one’s losses in love and joy, 
finds smiling—much more, broad Jaughter—but difficult. Into an Eng- 
lish country-house you must come: till to-morrow you must wait to 
see whether it is Gothic, Tudor, Ionic, Inigo Jones-ish, or a happy 
medley of these styles; for now the black night-winds are feeling 
blindly round it, and the harsh rains are lashing its front. It is dress- 
ing-time ; but who can bear to tear themselves away from this hall- 
fire—hall that is the liveablest room in the house, with its floor spread 
with warm beasts’-skins, its low, wide hearth, its thick-draped win- 
dows, its round table groaning under new novels—novels proper and 
novels improper; novels ritualistic and novels evangelical ; novels 
that are milk for babes, and novels that are almost too strong meat 
for men. There are no gone faces to sadden this hearth ; the only face 
that is gone would cause considerable consternation were it to come back 
again. On the deep, woolly hearth-rug Jemima is sitting, with a book 
in her hand; she is reading a pretty love-story by the firelight. Op- 
posite to her, in a low chair, sits (or rather /ées) her sister Sylvia, the 
widowed house-mistress. Her little chin is buried in her chest; the 
large jet-beetles in her ears bob gently to and fro as she nods, nods ; 
on her lap rests a pug-dog. His face is blacker than the raven’s 
wing; his nose turns mightily upward ; his tail curls tightly twice to 
the left; his toes turn out, and his tongue protrudes, like a pink rose- 
leaf; if he squinted, he would be perfect; but, alas! life is made up 
of “ifs.” A little farther off, two young people are playing at é 
zigque—Lenore and Scrope. Yes, though it is neither Brittany nor 
June, Scrope is here. Twining round his legs, scaling Jemima’s back, 
playfully trying to poke their fingers into their mother’s shut eyes, 
running heavily on their heels, plunging, wrangling, with all the inno- 
cent vivacity of childhood, are two enfants terribles—terrible as only 
the healthy male young of the human species can be—little red-faced 
scourges to society. If parents, when they give their children smart 
names, would but reflect on the number of ugly-named men whom 
they may possibly, nay probably, espouse! Why did not Sylvia's 
parents? Sylvia Prodgers! 

“Ts these children’s bedtime never coming?” cries Lenore, im- 
patiently, as she begins a fresh deal. “It seems to me that that 
blessed epoch moves farther and farther on every night.—Tommy, 
dear, are not you sleepy? I will give you sixpence if you will say 
you are.” 

“Mother said we might stay up to see Uncle Paul—did not she, 
Bobby?” replies Tommy, triumphantly. 

He has just succeeded in tying himself in a true-love knot round 
Mr. Scrope’s neck ; his feet are beating a playful yet painful tattoo on 
that young gentleman’s ribs. 

“Uncle Paul, indeed!” cries Scrope, indignantly. “‘ Who taught 
you to give people brevet rank? I say, young man, fair play is a 
jewel. Let me get on your back, and hammer your ribs a bit now.” 

“Stay up to see Uncle Paul!” echoes Bobby, who, not being very 
rich in ideas himself, draws chiefly on bis elder brother's stock. 

“How pleased he'll be!” says Scrope, laughing. ‘I think I see 
the benignant smile with which he will greet you when you run at 
his legs and kick his skins, as you are in the pleasant habit of doing 
mine,” 

“ He will not mind,” says Lenore, feeling impelled to stand up for 
her lover’s amiability. ‘I hate children myself, as you know—loathe 
them, in fact. They seem to me to combine all the worst qualities 
of both sexes, with no redeeming points of their own—egotism more 
than man’s, garrulity more than woman’s. But I always like a man 
to be fond of them; there is always some good about a man that 
is.” 

“IT wish they were not quite so fond of me,” says Scrope, groan- 
ing, as he takes Tommy by the scruff of the neck, and deposits him 
in a vociferous heap on the floor. 

“Uncle Paul is going to be Aunty Lenore’s ’usband—Morris says 
so” (Morris is the butler), remarks Bobby, from the background, with 
that utter contempt for the letter A that one often notices in little 
children. 

“Quite right, Bobby,” answers Lenore, gayly ; “ Morris never said 
& truer word in all his life.” 





Scrope makes no comment; he only throws your kings viciously 
on the table, and announces, in a sulky voice, the unanswerable prop- 
osition that eighty and seventy make one hundred and fifty. 

“IT wish Aunty Lenore’s ’usband would come,” says Lenore, laugh- 
ing, but rather anxiously. “I feel as if it were getting very late.— 
Jemima, you can see the clock ; what time is it?” 

Jemima starts, drops her book, and stretches her neck. 

“Five minutes past ¢ ven,” 

“He ought to be here, ought not he?” says the girl, wistfully, 
playing a queen of trumps that she has been carefully hoarding for 
the last ten minutes, and looking inquiringly across at her antagonist, 

“Perhaps he has thought better of it,” suggests Scrope, in his 
slow, lazy way. “Perhaps his pretty cousin has persuaded him to 
stay and eat his plum-pudding with her.” 

“ He has not a pretty cousin,” answers Lenore, quickly, and quite 
unaware that she has double dézigue in her hand. 

“He has, though,” replied Scrope, carelessly, looking doubtfully 
over his cards, to see which he can best spare. ‘“ He may have kept 
it dark ; but he has. I saw her last month, when I went down there 
for covert-shooting. She had on a gray cloak down to her heels, and 
a long poke-bonnet, like a tunnel; but I looked down the tunnel, and 
saw a pretty little prim face at the end of it.” 

“She was a Sister of Mercy, no doubt.” 

“ Only a lay one.” 

“T wish he would come,” repeats poor Lenore, feverishly.—* Chil- 
dren, run to the window, and listen if you can hear the noise of a 
carriage.” 

“You must remember it is Christmas-Eve,”’ says Jemima, reas- 
suringly; “the trains are often three hours late.” 

“ Everybody drunk, and collisions imminently probable,” remarks 
Scrope, pleasantly. 

Lenore flings down her cards on the table, and, running to the 
window, disappears behind the heavy red curtains with the chil- 
dren. : 

“My word, Bobby, is-not it raining ?” 

“He is not to get up upon the window-seat, is he, Aunty Le- 
nore?” 

“Yes, I may; mayn’t 1?” 

“ Aunty Lenore, is not he a naughty boy ?” 

“ You shall not get up here; I won’t have you!” 

A sound of hustling—a yah—a howl. Scrope to the rescue, 

Unmindful of her nephews, Lenore is standing, with her nose flat- 
tened against the pane, staring out into the rough night. The clouds 
are breaking, and, from underneath one heavy black one, the moon is 
pushing and pouring wet silver; it streams on Lenore’s eager face, 
making it look extra pale. The children tumble wack, over one an- 
other, again into the warm room: in the dark recess behind the cur- 
tain the young man and the young woman stand alone. 

“Do you think there has been an accident?” asks the girl, in a 
low voice, turning to him her pretty tragic face. ‘“ Do you think any 
thing has happened to him?” 

“T am certain nothing has,” answers the young fellow, bitterly, 
turning on his heel. 

In ten minutes more, doubt as to Mr. Le Mesurier’s fate is at an 
end, and Lenore’s nose may recover from the pressure it has suffered 
against the window-pane as soon as it can. Through the bellowing 
wind and the fighting rain carriage-wheels are plainly heard, and a 
bell’s sharp “ Ting, ting” vibrates through the house. 

“ How about the pretty cousin and the poke-bonnet ?” cries the 
girl, her face all alight, flying triumphantly past Scrope into the outer 
hall. 





“ Wait a bit; perhaps he has brought her with him.” 

But Lenore is out of hearing. 

“ Why could not she stay here ?” says the young man, advancing, 
grumbling and shivering, to the fire. “It would not have robbed her 
of two seconds of his precious society. Why do not they come in?” 
(walking impatiently to and fro). “I suppose they are falling into 
each other’s arms under the chaperonage of Morris. Bah! I hate 
lovers! Do not you, Miss Herrick ?” 

“T never had one, so I cannot say.” 

The bell has awoke both Sylvia and her dog. The latter tumbles 
down, in a fat, fawn-colored ball, from his mistress’s lap. The former 
stands sleepily up, and mechanically puts her hand to her head, to 





feel for her plaits. 
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“Is he come ?” she says, in a little plaintive voice “I wish peo- 
ple would not come so suddenly—they make one’s heart beat so. 
Jemima” (standing on tiptoe, and trying to get a glimpse of her lit- 
tle head, and of the mountainous hair-erection that makes it look top- 
heavy, in the looking-glass over the high old chimney-piece)—“ Jemi- 
ma, does my /risette show? Do I look a great object? What will he 
think of me?” 

“ It does show a good deal,” answers Jemima, candidly. “ But do 
not be uneasy; he will not see you—he never sees anybody when 
Lenore is by; ten to one he will forget to say ‘ How do you do?’ to 
you!” 

“What—to the mistress of the house!” cries Scrope, with his 
eyes eagerly fixed on the door. 

“1 hone he will aot expect one to be very affectionate,” continues 
Sylvia, simpering; too entirely taken up with herself to hear or heed 
Jemima’s remark, and carefully putting down the little Gainsborough 
fringe of hair on her forehead. “I suppose I am peculiar, but I 
always feel so reserved with strangers; if he is hurt by my coldness, 
you must explain to him that it is my way.” 

“1 do not think there will be any need,” replies Jemima, dryly. 

As she speaks, the door opens, and the betrothed pair make their 
triumphal entry. To Lenore, at least, it is such: her two hands are 
clasped on her lover’s arm, and her glad, proud eyes are fixed on his 
face. It is not much of a face to be proud of, after all; but, such as 
it is, sisters, nephews, friend, butler, footmen, are quite welcome to 
see her radiant happiness in again looking upon it. Paul is happy, 
too—inly, heartfeltly happy; but, coming in straight from a long 
December railway journey, only just delivered from the wind’s cuffs 
and the rain’s stings, shivering and shy, it is difficult to look radiant. 
Paul’s shyness, like that of many other men’s, takes the form of a 
peculiar ferocity of aspect. Sylvia has arranged herself in a pretty 
pose ; she has disposed all her neat little features symmetrically into 
a smile of welcome: Bobby and Tommy, awed into momentary 
silence and stillness by the stranger’s advent, are filially grouped 
around her. 

“So happy to make your acquaintance!” she murmurs, extend- 
ing her hand, and then dropping her eyes bashfully.—“ Darlings, give 
Mr. Le Mesurier a nice kiss!” 

But the darlings—whose mauvaise honte, on first introduction, is 
only to be exceeded by their painful intimacy at a later stage of ac- 
quaintance—burrow their coy heads in their mother’s skirts, and 
decline. .As kissing is with them a damp and open-mouthed process, 
perhaps their fuiure uncle has the less reason to deplore their refusal. 
He shakes hands with them all—unknown sister-in-law, known sister- 
in-law, nephews-in-law, friend (with the last, perhaps, with less 
warmth than the rest); and then they stand round the fire, and say 
clever things about the rain and the wind, and the train and the dog- 

cart. These do not last long, however, and, when they are finished, a 
rather constrained silence falls. 

“So some one has been playing dézique, I see?” remarks Paul, 
with an effort to break through the silence and his own shyness at 
the same time. 

“ Yes,” answers Lenore, laconically, not thinking it necessary to 
explain who the players were. 

“It is Mr. Scrope and Aunty Lenore,” cries Tommy, officiously ; 
“they play every night, and one night Bobby spilt the cards all over 
the floor. My word! did not Aunty Lenore smack him!” 

“ Play every night!” echoes Paul, glancing quickly from his love 
to Mr. Scrope, and back again; “I had no idea that you had been 
here any time, Scrope ?” 

“ About the inside of a week, I suppose,” answers Scrope, non- 
chalantly. 

“Why, you knew he had!” cries Lenore, reproachfully. “I told 
you so, ages ago.—It shows” (turning to the company, with a rather 
nervous laugh) “ how attentively he reads my letters, does not it?” 

“ Her hand is difficult, is not it?” says Sylvia, sweetly. “ We all 
write illegible hands ; I am shockingly scolded about mine.” 

Mr Le Mesurier does not seem very much interested as to whether 
his hostess’s hand is decipherable or not ; he walks to the card-table, 
and begins to fiddle with the dézique markers. 

“TI do not know what any one else thinks,” says Jemima, deposit- 
ing her novel on the table; “but J think that it is quite time to pre- 
pare for the great event of the day.—Mr. Scrope, will you light my 
candle?” 








They all troop off up the lit stairs—women, children, man; Le- 
nore and Paul are left for the first time alone. In a moment they are 
together, standing on the hearth-rug: her face is between his two 
cold hands, and he is looking down on it, with an expression a little 
troubled, perhaps, but as truly, heartily loving, as even she could de- 
sire. 

“ Lenore, have you been a good girl?” 

“ Paul, have you been a good man?” 

“Middling, for that” (sighing), “ but I think I have tried.” 

“And I think J have tried to be a good girl, but I am not at all 
sure that I have succeeded.” 

“ And Scrope?” 

“ Has he been a good man, do you mean? I really cannot say.” 

“You know I do not mean that, Lenore ; but what about ‘him ?” 

“ Nothing about him.” 

**Do you think him as much of a child as you did that day at St. 
Malo?” 
“No, I do not; I think he is rather precocious.” 


. 


Soup is apt to make the nose red, but after a long winter journey 
it is certainly solacing. It does not matter whether Paul has a red 
nose or no, as he has no beauty to spoil; nor (owing, I suppose, to 
the deeper-coloredness of their whole faces) is a red nose as absolutely 
fatal to men’s loveliness as to women’s. Sylvia's sherry is good ; it 
is her champagne. Paul does not feel half so shy, or half so cold, as 
he did an hour ago. Why should he be, either, sitting near this king- 
ly Christmas fire, that one sees, without feeling it oppressively, through 
the glass screen, and among all these kindly, smiling faces? Sylvia 
smiles on principle, because her teeth are white and even. Jemima 
smiles from habit: in this world it is politer to smile than to look 
grave. Scrope smiles, because dinner is involuntarily cheering, even 
when one’s heart is sick, and angry to the pitch of longing to knock 
anybody down. And Lenore—neither soup nor sherry has power to 
add to her perfect well-being. Indeed, she cannot eat. She has had 
plenty of time to eat and sleep, and go through all the dull necessities 
of life, during the last void six months. Lenore is absolute'y happy! 
It is something to have been able once to say that; but why do not 
people know when to die? Why does life insist on staying on: 

“Like some poor, nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismissed ; 


But hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile?” 


“So your father has been having the gout?” says the girl, con 
siderately waiting till her lover has swallowed his last mouthful of 
soup, and not “starving her man,” as the Saturday, in the long-gone 
days when it used to write pleasant articles, once happily worded 
it. 

“Yes.” 

“ Quite safely and long-livedly, I suppose ?” 

Paul looks rather shocked ; he has not yet had time to get accli- 
matized to Lenore’s startling candors of expression. 

“T hope so.” 

“Ts he very cross?” 

“ Very.” 

“Gout is apt to sour the sweetest temper, as no one has better 
reason to know than I,” said Sylvia, with a sigh, and a downward 
glance at her dress. 

Sylvia’s grief has passed out of the lapped and crossed stage ; it 
has declined into the more supportable phase of colored silks and 
white tuckers. . 

“ Would he like me to go and nurse him?” asks Lenore, laughing, 
yet eagerly awaiting the answer. 

“IT do not know about that,” says Paul, laughing too; “he has 
already three lone spirits for his ministers. I do not think even he 
could find work for a fourth.” 

“Three!” cries the girl, growing pink, with a faint suspicion. 
“Why, Paul, I thought you had only éwo sisters!” 

“‘ Suppose I have a cousin?” 

Lenore involuntarily glances across at Scrope; he is smiling ma- 
levolently, and reciting, half under his breath: 


“I have brothers and sisters by the dozen, Tom; 
But a cousin is a different thing.” 


Nothing has happened ; the fire still radiates warmth from its deep, 
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red heart. The footmen are carrying round sweetbreads, and frican- 
deaus, and Idumea figs, and all manner of nice things. Sylvia and 
Jemima are still smiling; but yet—but yet—Lenore has made one 
step, a very little step indeed ; but still a step, down from her pinnacle 
of heaven-like bliss. 

* 


“T quite like him, Lenore—I do, really. I am not joking,” says 
Sylvia, that evening, patronizingly, as the three ladies stand round the 
drawing-room fire; “and you know I am not one to say what I do 
not mean. If I have a fault in that way, it is being too sincere. I 
had my misgivings, but he really is quite nice; but—but—what an 
odd way he has of sfaring at one!” 

“T never remarked it.” 

“T thought he looked rather queer when I called Charley Scrope 
‘Charlie,’ at dinner,” continues Sylvia, sinking down upon the fender- 
stool, and carefully disposing her skirts about her. ‘“ You must ex- 
plain to him that poor, dear Charlie is one of my oldest friends. I 
hate people to get that sort of idea about one into their heads, don’t 


you know?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE LEGEND OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 





N Germany the tale is told 
That though the Antioch waters rolled 

O’er Frederick Barbarossa’s head, 
Not wholly then his life was fled : 
But angels bore from Syria’s strand 
The hero back to German land: 
And there, amid the mountains lone, 
Close pent within a vault of stone, 
With huge Kyffhiuser o’er his head— 
Sword girt, and hauberk riveted— 
His seated form ubides, they say, 
Sleeping long centuries away ; 
So long, that through the granite veins 
Of the rude slab on which he leans, 
That russet beard, day after day, 
For each stark hair hath forced a way. 
Yet not forever. ’Tis averred 
He doth but wait the summoning word. 
In some dark day, when Germany 
Hath need of warriors such as he, 
A Voice, to tell of her distress, 
Shall pierce the mountain’s deep recess— 
Shall ring through those dim vaults, and seare 
The spectral ravens round his chair. 
So shall the spell of ages break, 
And from his trance the sleeper wake : 
The solid mountain shall dispart, 
The granite slab in splinters start 
(Responsive to those accents weird) 
And loose the kaiser’s shaggy beard. 
Through all the startled air shall rise 
The old Teutonic battle-cries ; 
The horns of war, that once could stir 
The wild blood of the Berserkir, 
Shall fling their blare abroad, and then, 
The champion of his own Almain, 
Shall Barbarossa come again ! 


A dream! and yet not all a dream, 
So might the astonished peoples deem, 
Which mark the high surpassing might 
Of a roused nation in her right— 
Roused at the Hohenzollern’s call 
When lay by Rhine the glove of Gaul. 
‘“* Have we not here,” amazed they said, 
As onward still the German sped 
From victory to victory, 
“‘ Some power unkenned by mortal eye? 
Have we not here the self-same might 











Given to the old imperial knight ? 

Who else but he, that burst away 

From Worth on that tremendous day— 
That caught the Frank, in grip of steel, 
*Twixt red Sedan and Vionville— 
Before whom Metz, the Amazon, 

Must needs unbind her maiden zone— 
Whose stubborn soldiers still made good 
*Gainst sword and fire their onward road, 
And bore the Teuton heraldry 

From Rhineland to the Northern sea— 
Who bade round leaguered Paris stand 
The thin blue line of heart and hand, 
Braving at once the fierce advance 

Of winter and of arméd France ?— 

Oh, surely,” cried the tribes of men, 
“°Tis Barbarossa come again!” 


O gallant nation! small thy need 
To rouse from rest thy heroes dead. 
Leave Barbarossa in his grave : 
Sleep on by that Thuringian cave 
The ruthless manhood of his day, 
The infuriate thirst for battle-fray, 
The grim revenge that would not halt 
At Milan’s ashes, sown with salt, 
And all the scorn of life, revealed 
In wasted realm and carnage-field. 
While the old fighter, at this hour, 
Casts on his race a spell of power: 
While thou art mother of such men 
(The living or the noble slain) 
As served thee late, and will again— 
Such heads to guide, such hearts to go, 
Where honor waits them, and the foe— 
Oh, in such deeds and in such men 
The better part, believe it then, 
Of Barbarossa lives again. 


And so when those are passed away 
Whose deeds through Europe ring to day— 
When sleeps in consecrated shrine 
Among the chiefs of Conrad’s line 
That good gray head which bore the brunt 
Of battle-storm in Gravelotte’s front 
(A nobler crown than gold and gem 
Wrought in imperial diadem)— 

When Bismarck’s might of soul and will 
Hath bent to power that’s mightier still, 
And silent Moltke’s thoughtful face 

With the great “Silent Ones ” hath place: 
Then may some veteran proudly show 

The tokens, scarred on breast or brow, 

Of the hot work which them bestead 

Who followed where the Red Prince led: 
And tell, as round his German fire 

He holds the children’s listening quire, 
How there were giants in the earth 

When their great Deutschland thundered forth 
Upon those thrice nine fields of glory, 

The mightiest feats in war’s grim story: 
How man to man, brother to brother, 

Did knightly devoir each to other, 

From king to drutmmer-boy, a band 

Bound as one man for Fatherland. 

And then, as each young German heart 

Is stirred to play its manful part, 

Leader or follower, prince or boor, 

To do as these have done before— 

While bounds the blood, and soars the aim, 
At sound of each heroic name— 
O Germany, it shall be seen 

How the great Dead can live again! 
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HE tremendous calamity that has be- 

fallen Chicago leads to the hope that 
a radical change will be made in the methods 
of our architecture. It is probable that no 
conflagration so extensive and destructive 
could occur in any of the European cities ; 
and we in America, if we would secure our- 
selves from the repetition of wide and over- 
whelming conflagrations, must be governed 
by Old-World examples, and abandon at once 
that extensive use of timber which has char- 
acterized American structures of all kinds. 
Whole cities of frame buildings, it will here- 
after be vividly realized, are altogether too 
unsafe to be tolerated. Planks are entirely 
too perishable, too frail, too combustible, 
for houses; and from this time forth their 
use ought to be prohibited, excepting for 
flooring or interior trimming. Many Ameri- 
can towns of large size are composed almost 
entirely of frame buildings; fires of fright- 
ful extent continually occur in them, and 
they rest ceaselessly under the danger of 
total extermination. It is surprising how 
largely timber is used in our architecture. 
Sometimes handsome and costly churches 
erect on their stone towers spires of timber. 
Brick and stone buildings have often wooden 
cornices, and a more effective device than 
this for encouraging the progress of a con- 
flagration could scarcely be conceived. In 
large cities like New York the erection of 
frame buildings is prohibited, and it has now 
become a question whether a similar restric- 
tion should not extend to all congregations 
of buildings, however small. It bas become 
a fashion in America to admire frame build- 
ings. Large and even pretentious villas in 
suburban places are by choice constructed 
like big tinder-boxes, the perishable and the 
frail seeming to be preferred to the sub- 
stantial and the lasting. The houses that 
are erected in such numbers in the villages 
and towns outlying our great cities are built 
as if on purpose to supply at some day the 
material for a tremendous bonfire. A single 
match might ignite them. In no other coun- 
try are rates of insurance so heavy as in 
ours, in none others is the insurance busi- 
ness so extensive, and in none others is it 
rendered so precarious in consequence of ex- 
tensive conflagrations. We burn up, every 
decade, enough property to enrich half the 
population. We spare no expense in orna- 
menting and beautifying our structures, and 
yet seem to grudge the cost of rendering 
them stable and secure. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the new Chicago which shall arise 
on the ruins of the old will establish the be- 
ginning of a new order of ideas in American 
architecture. Let it be such a city that fire 
cannot destroy, with far less of ornamental 
trickery, and very much more of substantial 
strength in its buildings, than now mark 
any of our frail and dangerous commercial 
centres. 


—— The rumor that President White, of 
Cornell, may be invited to succeed Mr. Fish as 
Secretary of State recalls the fact that Amer- 
ica, much more rarely than the European na- 





tions, honors her men of learning and letters 
with political place. Politics is more of a 
profession by itself with us than with foreign 
countries. The rewards of political life here 
are more numerous and more accessible by 
individual exertion; and it is proved by con- 
stant experience that, although many of our 
prominent politicians are unlearned in one 
sense of the word, their study of and devo- 
tion to political subjects, and the natural 
bent which has led them into this field, give 
them success, and enable them often to be of 
the very highest use to the country. To bea 
politician, or even a statesman, in America, 
requires qualities rather endowed by Nature 
than formed by books. Practical shrewd- 
ness, the art of persuading masses, a keen 
personal sympathy with those masses, fertility 
of resources, quickness of invention, are 
traits which may be schooled, indeed, but 
which give our unlettered politicians the 
proper influence they wield. This is not so 
often the case in England, France, or Ger- 
many, because in those countries ideas of 
caste are still predominant, and political ad- 
vancement as often depends on descent and 
family tradition, or the high social position 
won by successful men of letters, as upon per- 
sonal eminence. Still, there can be little 
doubt that scholarship graces a statesman 
here as there; and it is no more true here 
than there that learning “ diverteth men’s 
travails from action and business, and doth 
bring into states a: relaxation of discipline, 
while every man is more ready to argue than 
to obey and execute.” Lord Bacon has elo- 
quently pointed out, in his “ Advancement of 
Learning,” that the prejudices against the 
political or even military preferment of schol- 
ars, in his time, were ill founded in justice ; 
“for,” he says, “experience doth warrant 
that, both in persons and in times, there hath 
been a meeting and concurrence in learning 
and arms flourishing and excelling in the same 
men and the same ages; ... . the greatest 
authors and philosophers, and the greatest 
captains and governors, have lived in the 
same ages.” Recent European examples 
serve to confirm the judgment of the great 
inductive philosopher; scholars are often 
found in reality to be practical, able, and suc- 
cessful governors. Of the prime-ministers of 
England during the present century, Canning, 
Russell, Derby, Disraeli, and Gladstone, have 
been literary men; and two of these were the 
most successful of modern premiers. Among 
others who have held high political office in 
England, we find the names of Bulwer, Ma- 
caulay, Wilberforce, Lewis, Argyll, Brougham, 
Sheridan, Burke, Carlisle, and Campbell, all 
persons of literary as well as political fame. 
The example of France is perhaps still more 
striking. Guizot and Thiers, historians, dis- 
puted the premiership between each other 
throughout Louis Philippe’s reign ; and Thiers 
now wields the executive power in a manner 
which is nothing if not practical. The gov- 
ernment of the Republic of 1848 was com- 
posed almdést entirely of men of letters, in- 
cluding as it did Lamartine the poet, Arago 
the astronomer, Louis Blanc the political 
philosopher, and Ledru-Rollin the pamphlet- 
eer; and in the recent revolutionary régime 
Simon, Favre, and others, were men of literary 








pretensions. Among our presidents, John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams were authors 
of considerable works; Jefferson wrote re- 
markable political essays and “ Notes on Vir. 
ginia ;” and Madison aided in the composition 
of The Federalist; while Everett, Irving, 
Bancroft, Paulding, Marsh, Legaré, Motley, 
C. F. Adams, Sumner, and Hawthorne, have 
held political office, and proved that their lit- 
erary attainments were no bar to their useful- 
ness to the country. 


— In a recent discussion Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher expressed the opinion that to- 
bacco is the most selfish of luxuries, and that 
those who use it too often exhibit an entire 
disregard of the comfort or convenience of 
others. Mr. Beecher does not overstate an 
evil that in some of its manifestations is 
nearly intolerable, and he is the better enti- 
tled to attention because his censures do not 
Pp that veh e and intemperance 
which mark the comments of some writers on 
this theme. When the tobacco-smoker is 
told that his favorite indulgence is immoral 
and vicious, that it is destructive to health, 
that it is filthy and abominable, the extrava- 
gance of these statements disarms them of 
all force, and only excites the indignation or 
laughter of the listener. Mr. Beecher’s cen- 
sures are confined to the manner in which 
the habit is indulged. One may smoke habit- 
ually, and yet in no wise offend the most fas- 
tidious tastes or violate any of the laws of 
social intercourse. Unfortunately, this is too 
rarely the case. Aselfishness characterizes a 
majority of tobacco-smokers that renders the 
habit often supremely offensive. We question 
whether any man is morally justified in smok- 
ing ina public avenue, in a street-car, or otber 
public vehicle, or in any place where the public 
assemble, that is not specially set apart for 
the purpose. We cannot, as matters stand, 
walk down Broadway in the morning without 
constantly being saluted in the mouth and 
nostrils with fumes of tobacco-smoke. Every 
man nearly who passes you claims the right 
to send a puff of exhaled smoke into your 
face. This is intolerable at all times, and on 
a summer’s day often extremely nauseating. 
On some street-car lines men are permitted to 
smoke on the front platform, and in the 
summer season a ride in one of these vehi- 
cles subjects the passenger to continual drifts 
of tobacco-smoke, which may occasionally 
come from the “fragrant Havana,” but far 
more often from the unendurable weed of 
Connecticut. Men who thus in street or car 
deliberately afflict all who come in contact 
with them have no right to the title of gen- 
tlemen. There is nothing ungentlemanly in 
smoking ; on the contrary, it is often a grace- 
ful and agreeable practice; but it is rude 
in the extreme to carry a personal habit 
into places and among promiscuous assem- 
blages where it is known many people—all the 
ladies and some men—will find it obnoxious 
and distressing. No other personal habit is 
so obtruded upon the nublic as smoking, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that other habit, which is s0 
largely connected with the use of tobacco. of 
expectorating. In these remarks we have 
said nothing about chewing. Smoking st 
suitable times and in proper places may be 
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gentlemanly; chewing has no excuse for its 
existence. Men who chew tobacco, and then 
scatter their expectoration right and left 
wherever they may go, are social outlaws. 
They so completely outrage every considera- 
tion of decency that they cease to have any 
claim for consideration or respect. 





Miscellany. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and their Work. 


T= Northern Pacific Railway Company 
seem to be prosecuting the various works 
under their management with extraordinary 
success. News comes from Oregon to the effect 
that work has gone forward on the Pacific di- 
vision of the line to such good purpose this 
summer that twenty-five miles are graded from 
the Columbia Biver northward toward Puget 
Sound, and upward of two thousand men are 
now engaged there in putting down the rails. 
In Minnesota, too, an immense amount of 
engineering skill and good sound labor have 
been expended; and the announcement will 
soon be made that the entire eastern section, 
extending from Lake Superior to the eastern 
border of Dakota, is finished and ready for 
the trains. 

Besides this work on the main .ine, the 
company have been equally energetic in push- 
ing ahead the construction of the two branches 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railway, which they 
own, and which is to be their chief outlet by 
rail to St. Paul and the great connecting roads 
from the seaboard. The main branch of this 
road extends from St. Paul to the Red River of 
the North, passing directly through the central 
and most fertile portion of Minnesota ; and the 
track-layers are expected to reach the latter 
point before the middle of next month. The 
other branch, meanwhile, has been completed 
a distance of fifty-four miles to Sauk Rapids, 
and arrangements are just perfected for build- 
ing it from Sauk Rapids to Brainerd on the 
Nothern Pacific Road, and getting it into run- 
ning order by December Ist. 

The construction of nearly four hundred 
miles of railroad would seem to be enough for 
one season; but, not content with this, the 
company are urging forward their enterprise, 
and have already matured the plans for next 
year’s work. Atarecent meeting of the board 
of directors, in New York, the contract was 
let for the construction of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, from the Red River to the Missouri 
River, a distance of two hundred miles; and 
the work is to be finished by the first day of 
July next. At the same time a contract was 
concluded with De Graff & Co., of St. Paul, 
for building the line from St. Cloud, on the St. 
Paul and Pacific road, to Pembina, on the 
British border, and to have it ready before the 
lst of January, 1873. The length of this latter 
is about three hundred and fifty miles; and, 
when all are done, the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany will not only control but own nearly a 
thousand miles of road in the State of Minne- 
sota alone, thus giving strong and wide-reach- 
ing roots, in one of the most prosperous States 
of the Union, to the great trunk which they are 
so rapidly stretching across the continent tow- 
ard the Pacific. 

In the mean time, the bonds of the company 
are being absorbed by the people with unex- 
ampled rapidity, nearly a million and a half 
having been taken since September Ist. 





A Grand Hotel. 
A recent visit to the reconstructed Metro- 
politan Hotel fills me with surprise that so little 








of the customary grandiloquent puffing has 
marked the opening of this establishment. 
Perhaps the reason is, that the splendor of its 
interior decorations is not mere show and 
pinchbeck, and that taste as well as luxurious 
extravagance has characterized its adornments. 
Whatever may be the reason, the fitting up of 
this hotel is a sight to see. In each parlor the 
carpets, the window-hangings, the upholstery 
of the furniture, have been specially wrought 
in unity of plan, and with the most careful 
study of harmony of effect. There is marked 
originality as well as beauty. One room is in 
Mooresque, another in Persian, another in 
Renaissance. On the floor of the principal 
parlor is an Aubisson carpet, such as is rarely 
seen outside of the palaces and great houses of 
Europe. In other parlors are superb Axmin- 
ster carpets, and in the halls and private parlors 
the richest velvets. The mantel-pieces are all 
in the recent style of elaborately-carved and 
gilded woods, and the mantel-mirrors and 
pier-glasses are marvels of beauty. The par- 
lors lack the usual baldness of hotel-rooms, 
and in number they form an extensive suite. 
A charming reception-room, an elegant music- 
room, are among the agreeable features intro- 
duced under the new management. The pri- 
vate parlors are as elegant as taste and unlim- 
ited expenditure can make them, and the bed- 
rooms lack no detail of comfort or style. With 
all the elegance, there is a warm, rich, home- 
like feeling in all the rooms. You do not 
seem, as is so often the case in.grand hotels, to 
be occupying cheerless halls, which, while very 
splendid, are very dismal ; at the Metropolitan 
there is the supreme of comfort as well as the 
supreme of elegance. From these parlors, so 
unique in color, furnishing, and style, I was 
conducted through the great promenade —a 
spacious hall in velvet carpet, rich hangings, 
pleasant divans, which at night, when brill- 
iantly lighted and filled with handsomely- 
dressed promenaders, must present a picture 
of rare animation and beauty—to the great 
dining-room. ‘Now,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, 
my polite escort, ‘‘I am going to show you 
what we believe to be the grandest room in 
the world.”” The doors were thrown open as 
he spoke, and we were ushered into an apart- 
ment that might well challenge comparison 
with any thing in the world. I forgot to ask 
the dimensions—figures being usually the last 
thing that occur to me—but no tabular state- 
ment would give any idea of the picture. 
Moreover, the room stood here under the old 
régime; it is the genius of the new arrange- 
ment that gives it its marvellous beauty. It 
occupies in height the space of three stories. 
The high ceiling is superbly frescoed (the fres- 
coes throughout the house, indeed, have been 
pronounced by connoisseurs as unexcelled 
by any thing recent in that art), and from 
it hang several chandelfers of stupendous size 
and of superb beauty. Around the walls are 
mirrors of vast size, immense broadsides of 
glittering plate-glass, surrounded by massive 
and elaborately-carved frames of oak. But 
how can I hope by these details to give an idea 
of one of the most superb ensembles in the 
world? In this department our democratic 
sovereigns dine more sumptuously than the 
princes of Europe. If they dine less elegantly, 
it is because dining with perfect taste can 
only be secured when those who eat are equal 
to their surroundings. Mr. Howells, in his 
“Their Wedding Journey,” in the Atlantic, 
describes the splendor of the North - River 
steamboats, so sharply contrasted with the 
rude travellers. The American sovereign de- 
mands lace, upholstery, gilding, carpets, but 
often scatters his saliva on the velvet, and 
flings himself in dirty boots on the dainty 





coverlet of his state-room berth. So, in the 
Metropolitan princely dining-room, one can 
but reflect how much vulgar feeding the pio- 
ture will often show. If man is often dwarfed 
in the presence of great features in Nature, so 
also in the presence of his own creations the 
vulgar texture of his breeding shows him to a 
painful disadvantage. Men and women who 
feed in palaces ought to catch something of 
the manner and breeding suitable to the place. 
Fellows who thrust their knives into their 
mouths, or who eat with noise and rudeness, 
ought to be excluded from a place where skill 
and taste have done so much to render dining 
a fine art. But I have dwelt too long on this 
new palace. Those who visit it will admit, I 
think, that my description has not been ex- 
aggerated.— New-York Correspondent of Boston 
Gazette. 


Paul de Kock. 


Even more than Dumas, Paul de Kock was 
the genuine Parisian. Out of the atmosphere 
of Paris his genius drooped and flagged; his 
best works scented the boulevards and the 
faubourgs; when he travelled farther a-field it 
was only to act courier to his Parisian per- 
sonages, and their pronounced individualities 
distracted attention from the patent imperfec- 
tions of his rural stage-scenery. Away in the 
provinces, he was the cockney tourist, utterly 
dépaysé, curiously regarding a foreign and in- 
ferior race whose females were made for towns- 
men to flirt with. Among the woods and gar- 
dens within sight of the Arch of Triumph, in 
the bustle of crowds, and the noisy merriment 
of holiday city-life, he made himself at home, 
and was perfectly happy. But his Paris was 
not the Paris of to-day. No one, we fancy, 
must have looked on more ruefully while the 
late Préfet of the Seine swept ruthlessly away 
all the old associations. When the old war- 
rens and rookeries came down, their tenants, 
when they emerged into the broad blaze of day, 
looked about them, and saw themselves be- 
hind the world. Immediately they rushed 
into the opposite extreme. The grisette, with 
features more piquant than pretty, with her 
witching espidglerie and her coquettish cap with 
the cerise-colored ribbons, vanished altogeth- 
er. Where she is gone to, Heaven knows; 
from time to time you may see a hideous trav- 
esty of what she once was in the shape of a 
wrinkled harridan holding hard by traditionary 
costumes. The young lady who has replaced 
her goes to a fashionable dress-maker for the 
patterns of the voyantes robes she makes up at 
home, Nolonger does she show the neat white 
stocking drawn tight over the clean-run ankle 
since Caen flags and asphalte have replaced 
the old muddy thoroughfares. She has not 
half so much reason to be proud of her limbs 
since she has taken to shuffling on the solesof 
her feet, in place of delicately picking her 
dainty steps on tiptoe. Of course, the tastes 
of this butterfly caste are infinitely more costly 
than those of their simple predecessors. The 
young men who literally dance attendance on 
them find it out to their cost. Girls who be- 
fore were content of a Sunday with a few sous 
of omnibus out of the eastern barriers now 
count nightly dissipation on the outer boule- 
vards as a necessity of fashionable existence ; 
while all the time they are sighing from the 
depths of their desponding hearts after the 
high-taxed gates of the Mabille. Then their 
young men. Jean and Jacques drop the blouse, 
kick off the sabots, and swagger in a costume 
that, except for some deficiencies in cut and a 
certain staring brilliancy of pattern, any one 
but an expert might confound with the quiet 
masterpieces of Alfred and Dusautoy. The 
casquette is cast aside with tae rest of tho 
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working slough and replaced with the cheap 
silk hat that designates the wearer’s habits and 
station as effectually as any police signalements 
or certificates to character. 


The British Ass, 

(Sung at a dinner given to a section of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science, Edin- 
burgh, August 7, 1871.) 

Some men go in for Science, 
And some go in for Shams, 
Some roar like hungry Lions, 
And others bleat like Lambs ; 
But there’s a Beast that at this Feast 
Demands a special glass, 
So let us bray, that long we may 
Admire the British Ass! 
With a tow, row, row, etc., ete. 


On England’s fragrant clover 
This Beast delights to browse, 
But sometimes he’s a rover 
To Scotland’s broomy knowes ; 
For there he finds above all kinds 
The Plant that doth surpass— 
The Thistle rade—the sweetest food 
That feeds the British Ass! 


We’ve read in ancient story 
How a great Assyrian swell 
Came down from all his glory 
With hornéd beasts to dwell. 
. If you would know how it happened so, 
That a King should feed on grass, 
In Section D, Department B, 
He had joined the British Ass! 


On Grecian senses charming 
Fell the music of the spheres, 
But voices more alarming 
Salute our longer ears. 
A swell profound doth now propound 
How life did come to pass, 
From world to world the seeds were hurled, 
Whence sprung the British Ass! 


In our wandering through Creation 
We meet these burning stones, 
That bring for propagation 
The germs of flesh and bones. 
And is it not a thrilling thought 
That a huge, misguided mass 
Will come some day to sweep away 
Our dear old British Ass ! 


The child who knows his father 
Has aye been reckoned wise, 
But some of us would rather 
Be saved that sweet surprise, 
If it be true that when we view 
A comely lad or lass, 
We find the trace of the monkey’s face 
In the gaze of the British Ass! 


The English Dinner-hour. 


In England, the court dinner-hour remained 
at eleven from the reign of Edward 1V. to that 
of Henry VII., but the middle and lower classes 
dined at nine or ten. The fashionable hour in 
Henry VILI.’s reign came to be twelve, when 
Sir Thomas More dined, and it remained fixed 
there for many years. It is still the working- 
man’s time, and is likely so to remain for cen- 
turies, as it appears to be Nature’s own time. 
Fashion may make laws as she will, and call 
meals by various names; but at mid-day most 
persons feel the necessity of taking food. 

In 1700, the dinner-hour had shifted to two 
o'clock ; at that time Addison dined during 
the last thirty years of his life, and Pope 
through the whole of his. Very great people 
dined at four as early as 1740, and Pope com- 
plains of Lady Suffolk’s dining at that late 











hour; but, in 1751, we find the Duchess of 
Somerset’s hour was three. This, however, 
only shows that slightly different dinner-hours 
were prevalent at the same period; and we 
know that, when the Duchess of Gordon asked 
Pitt to dine with her at seven, his excuse was 
that he was engaged to sup with the Bishop 
of Winchester at that hour. In 1780, the poet 
Cowper speaks of four as the then fashionable 
time; and about 1804-5 an alteration took 
place at Oxford, by which those colleges that 
dined at three began to dine at four, and those 
which dined at four postponed their time to 
five. After the battle of Waterloo, six o’clock 
was promoted to the honor of being the dir- 
ner-hour. Now, we have got on to eight and 
nine. The epigram tells us: 
“The gentleman who dines the latest 

Is in our street esteemed the greatest ; 

But surely greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all.” 


The Curse of Scotland. 


It has often been asked why the nine of 
diamonds is called the “ curse of Scotland,” 
and an answer has lately been given by a 
writer in Notes and Queries, who assigns three 
historical facts as having caused the saying. 
In the distracted state of the country during 
the reign of Mary, a man, George Campbell by 
name, attempted to steal the crown out of 
Edinburgh Castle. In this he was unsuccess- 
ful, but managed to abstract nine valuable jew- 
els, and escaped safely to a foreign shore. To 
replace these, a heavy tax was laid upon the 
country, which the poor oppressed people 
thought so great a grievance that they termed 
it the curse of Scotland; and, until very re- 
cently, the card itself bore the name of George 
Campbell in the Highlands. The second ex- 
planation relates to the well-known massacre 
of Glencoe. The mandate for this cruel deed 
was signed by the eldest son of the Earl of 
Stair, who was at the time the secretary of 
state for Scotland. The coat-of-arms belong- 
ing to this family bears nine diamonds on its 
shield, and the people, not daring to stigma- 
tize the Master of Stair as the curse of Scot- 
land, applied it to his armorial bearings. The 
last explanation relates to the battle of Cullo- 
den, which extinguished the hopes of the 
Stuart party, and was at the time considered a 
national curse. The Duke of Cumberland, 
who was known to have been a gambler, is 
said to have carried a pack of cards in his 
pocket; and, when he had won the famous 
field, he took out the nine of diamonds, and 
wrote his account of the victory on it. 


Western Drinking-slang. 


As somebody takes your arm at the corner 
of the main street of Diggerburg, you are re- 
quested, in a cheery tone of voice, to “ h’ist in 
a drop of pisin,” the phrase being intended tu 
express the popular opinion regarding the 
quality of the whiskey, also vulgarly known 
as “chain-lightning,” ‘“* mountain-howitzer,” 
“ tangle-leg,” and “ tarantula-juice.”” In those 
parts of the world, whiskey is judged by the 
distance a man can walk after partaking of a 
certain quantity of it. Tradition asserts that 
a certain Southerner of bibulous propensities 
used to “‘ keep a nigger’’ for the express pur- 
pose of “trying the whiskey on him;”’ if the 
Ethiopian survived the dose for a reasonable 
time, his master ventured to partake, consid- 
ering the beverage not of mortal intensity ! 
It is really wonderful how many expressions 
thirsty mankind have coined to denote the act 
of partaking of stimulants. An antiquarian 
friend only the other day read over to me a list 








of no less than sixty-seven distinct expressions 
used in Scotland alone to signify the drinking 
of whiskey. This list might be materially en- 
larged on the Pacific Coast, where every in 
terest has its own expressions. For instance, 
in Honolulu, your friend, the whaler, will ask 
you “to take a fid,”’ and you in return will re- 
ply, as you help yourself out of a case-bottle 
in his cabin: “* Well, old salt, here’s two hun- 
dred barrels!” The universal reply to all 
these compliments being, “‘ Drink hearty!” 


Chinese Ladies. 


The Chinese women are as much slaves of 
fushion as Western ladies. The higher classes 
of Chinese ladies are taught, like ours, to con- 
trol their voices ; that it is not polite to speak 
above a certain tone. They also study atti- 
tudes and effects before their mirrors for hours 
at a time, just Jike ours, and they bandage 
their feet for the same reason that our girls 
cramp theirs, and tighten their waists in order 
to produce elegance and gentility of form. In 
fact, small feet mean style and beauty in China, 
and it would be hard to find the American girl 
who would not walk on her head if that was 
necessary to “‘ style’ among us. 

Chinese ladies, of upper classes, are exceed- 
ingly agreeable in their manners. There is 
only the same sense of restriction that there is 
in the presence of a Fifth-Avenue lady. They 
are much more polite than our ladies in some 
respects ; they always offer you a cup of tea 
and something to eat. Any thing that is pretty 
and useless is encouraged for women there just 
as it is with us, and precisely for the same rea- 
son—because wealthy men will not marry them 
if they have large feet and hands, coarse com- 
plexions, and look as if they were accustomed 
to labor. There is difference in reality be- 
tween the “civilization” of the West and the 
‘barbarism ” of the East. In both cases, the 
high-class lady prides herself upon her help- 
lessness, upon how little she knows, and how 
little she can do; and the more helpless they 
are the better men like them, in New York as 
well as in China. 


A Lucid Notice. 


The following notice to guests is posted in 
a hotel at Lahore, Hindostan, kept by a native 
landlord: ‘‘ Gentlemen who come in hotel not 
say any thing about their meals they will be 
charged for, and if they should say before- 
hand that they are going out to breakfast or 
dinner, etc., are if they say that they not have 
any thing to eat, they will not be charged, and 
if not so, they will be charged, or unless they 
bring it to the notice of the manager of the 
place, and should they want to say any thing. 
they must order the manager for, and not any 
one else, and unless they not bring it to the 
notice of the manager, they will be charge 
for the least things according to hotel rate, and 
no fuss will be allowed afterward about it. 
Should any gentleman take wall lamp or can- 
dle light from the public rooms, they must pay 
for it without any dispute its charges. . Monthly 
gentlemens will have to pay my fixed rate 
made with them at the time, and should they 
absent day in the month, they will not be al- 
lowed to deduct any thing out of it, because I 
take from them less rate than my usual rate of 
monthly charges.” 


A programme has been issued by the Lon- 
don republicans, in which they state their 
object to be “the attainment of the highest 
standard of political and social rights for man, 
and the promotion of the intellectual, moral, 
and material welfare of mankind.”” The means 
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to realize this object are set down as: “1. Ap 
plication of the federation principle to all re 
publican states. 2 Abolition of aristocratic 
titles and privileges. 38. Suppression of all 
monopolies. 4, Abolition of standing armies. 
5. Compulsory gratuitous secular and indus- 
trial education. 6. Obligation of the state to 
provide suitable employment for all citizens 
able to work, and sustenance for the incapaci- 
tated. None to live upon the labor of others. 
7. Nationalization of land. 8. Direct legisla- 
tion by the people.” Among the means to 
carry out the principles, including the unity 
of republicans, establishment of republican 
clubs, and diffusion of republican principles, 
is the following: “* The establishment of a high 
court of republican equity under the name of 
the Republican Areopagus, which shall judge 
all violations of the laws of humanity arfd the 
rights of man committed by crowned heads, 
statesmen, parliaments, law courts,’’ etc. 





Foreign Items. 


M LAMBRECHT, the French Minister of 
4VYi. the Interior, who died so suddenly the 
other day, was the son of a poor Alsatian la- 
borer, and for a time served as hostler at a 
livery-stable. He then became a postilion, 
and finally clerk of a village postmaster. In 
that capacity he made up for his previously- 
neglected education. After reading the best 
authors for several years, he wrote a few arti- 
cles on literary subjects for the Strasbourg 
Courrier, and, as they were well received, he 
went to Paris, where he became a journalist, 
an active politician, and a successful specula- 
tor. He was believed to be worth a great deal 
of money. 


Rochefort was intensely excited after he 
had been sentenced to imprisonment for life in 
a colonial fortress. Upon being taken back to 
his cell, he broke into loud sobs, threw him- 
self on the floor, and tore his hair. His lam- 
entations could be heard in every part of the 
building for several hours. Finally, the ex- 
editor of Za Lanterne fainted, and it was 
some time before he awoke again to conscious- 
ness. 


General Wimpffen says, in his famous book 
on the capitulation of Sedan: ‘‘ There was no 
more disgusting spectacle than the attitude of 
Napoleon ILI. during the catastrophe. There 
was so little dignity about him, that nearly all 
who witnessed what he was doing on that oc- 
casion could not help despising the man whom 
they had never respected.” 


The old Princess of Reuss, who recently 
died at Gera, in Germany, was a very eccentric 
woman. She had a large room filled with pet 
eats and parrots, for whose support she pro- 
vided liberally in her will. 


George Sand recently refused to renew the 
contract she had concluded with the publisher 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes for all the new 
novels she will write in the future. She de- 
mands three hundred francs per page, and will 
probably get it. 


Garibaldi is said to be greatly depressed at 
the political outlook in Europe. He thinks 
that the course pursued recently by the leaders 
of the International Association will lead at an 
early day to the restoration of the Holy Alli- 
ance. 


Three celebrated musicians and composers, 
Gungl, Strauss, and Offenbach, are reported to 
have lost recently, in consequence of unfortu- 








nate speculations, all the wealth they had pre- 
viously amassed. 


The King of Italy greatly dislikes living in 
Rome. He complains that the climate of the 
Eternal City does not agree with him, and 
says that he will pass most of the spring and 
summer months at Turin. : 


Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian chancellor, 
is believed to have been secretly married, some 
months ago, to an eminent German actress, 
who, for several years past, was the favorite 
of the people of St. Petersburg. 


It is said that there are confined in the 
lunatic asylums of France upward of one thou- 
sand persons who are entirely sane, and who 
are kept there only by unscrupulous and ava- 
ricious relatives. 


Marshal Bazaine refuses to obey the order 
of the French Government to return to France 
and have his official acts examined. He will 
probably resign his commission in the French 
army, and reside in Switzerland. 


An ex-colonel of a French regiment of 
cuirassiers is now cook at an hotel in Breslau. 
He has married the daughter of a mechanic in 
that city, and resigned his commission in the 
French army. 


An Austrian publisher will soon issue a 
daily paper containing nothing but extracts 
from standard authors and advertisements. 
The annual subscription will be only one dol- 
lar. 


Germany will have, next spring, a literary 
sensation, in the shape of a novel written 
jointly by Berthold Auerbach and Spielha- 
gen. It will be published in three volumes. 


There has recently been a large falling off 
in the circulation of the Berlin papers. Few 
of them sell more than one-half of the number 
of copies they circulated during the war. 


The German Art Review says, that the foun- 
tain cast at Munich for Fifth-Street Market, in 
Cincinnati, is the finest which has been manu- 
factured in Bavaria for many years past. 


They say in Paris that old M. Guizot in- 
tends to establish a fortnightly review in that 
city, owing to a difficulty he recently had with 
the proprietor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Paul de Kock has left three novels in manu- 
script, which he was unable to dispose of dur- 
ing his life. Since 1860 his copyrights have 
not been profitable. 


It costs the Swedish Government every 
year two hundred thousand dollars to cover 
the deficit in the administration of the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. 


The Khédive of Egypt has consented to re- 
tain about one half of the American officers in 
his service. 


The Prussian Minister of the Interior has 
prohibited the sale, in that country, of certain 
illustrated American police-papers. 


A splendid statue of General Juan Prim, the 
Spanish dictator, will be erected next sum- 
mer in Barcelona. 


Flotow, the composer of ‘‘ Martha,” has a 
new opera in press. The title is “‘ Elizabeth,” 
William Shakespeare is one of the heroes of 
the libretto, 


A Russian peasant, nearly nine feet high, 
and claiming to be the tallest man in the world, 
is exhibiting himself in Poland. 





It is reported in Brussels that the King of 
Belgium, Carlotta’s brother, has recently shown 
symptoms of incipient insanity. 


The Crown-Prince of Prussia declined, last 
year, the dedication of ninety-two books and 
fifteen works of art. 


Laboulaye is proposed, by a number of 
French papers, as the eventual successor of 
President Thiers. 


The English journal, which some time ago 
was established at Frankfort-on-the-Main, has 
suspended publication. 


The various branches of the International 
Association, in Belgium, have nearly seven 
thousand female members. 


The favorite physician of the Emperor of 
Austria is Dr. Lercher, a Galician Israelite. 


The French Legion of Honor has at pres- 
ent about forty thousand members. 


A work from Baron von Gerolt on “* Ameri- 
ca,”’ is announced in Leipsic. 





Varieties. 


NE of the characteristics of hotel-clerks is 
illustrated in an incident which occurred 
in Saratoga. General Sherman arrived at mid- 
night at a prominent hotel, dressed in an old 
soiled duster buttoned close to his throat, with 
his straggling red beard radiating in a thou- 
sand separate and distinct directions, and, with- 
out giving his name, inquired if he could have 
a room, The clerk in the blandest manner in- 
formed him that he had just one left, a rear 
room in the fourth story. When the clerk had 
read the name of the distinguished guest, he 
had no ditticulty in finding a splendid room 
vacant on the ground-floor in front. 


A correspondent who recently visited the 
Chinese shoemakers at North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: ‘*I learned one thing that I 
do not remember to have seen in print—that 
they are strictly temperate, except on the Ist 
of January, when they have a grand drunk. 
Last January they were given four days for a 
spree of this sort, and they went through it 
with magnificent system and success. I omit- 
ted to inquire what their favorite beverage is, 
but somebody should find it out; for, after 
getting drunk and keeping so for four days, 
they came out refreshed and _ invigorated. 
There is no joke about this, for the proprietor 
said that, on the day following their length- 
ened debauch, they did a larger day’s work 
than before or since on a single day.’ 


Dobbs thinks that, instead of giving credit 
to whom credit is due, the cash had better be 
paid. 

An Irish lover remarked that it is a great 
comfort to be alone, “especially when yer 
swateheart is wid ye!” 


Roderich Benedix is the most productive 
German playwright living. He has already 
written about one hundred plays. 


There is only one trouble with the big corn- 
fields of Illinois. Farmers, who get lost in 
them, are sometimes away from home three 
days. 

The new postal rates began in England 
October 5th. A letter weighing one ounce 
goes for one penny. 


Memphis has produced a gir] full of needles, 
which she pulls out of her flesh with pincers 
every morning. 

Gail Hamilton wonders why women per- 
sist in appraising themselves at men’s valua- 
tion, and that of the baser sort of men. 


Somebody calls the Isles of Shoals *‘ the 
Pleiades of the sea.’? The other Pleiades don’t 
** gee it.’’ 

‘The London underground railway cost four 
million dollars a mild. 
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| famili ith the hu- | son, we are happy to announce, have recently 
Readers generally are familiar wi - aPPY pa pe pete me od 


y Brown himself, has 


morous and whimsical adventures of Brown, made a tour 
Jones, and Robinson, on the grand European 
tour, as delineated with pen and pencil. This 
work was one of the most successful of humor- 
ous publications. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
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putable skill, assisted : 
graphically delineated all the adventures of the 
trio, whether serious, sentimental, or comical. 
Appleton & Co. have given their imprint to 
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their lucubrations, and the volume, copious 
with engravings and rich in binding, will soon 
appear from their press.. We give our readers 
Solow a specimen of one of the illustrations to 
this unique volume, representing the trio at 
Fort George. 
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BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, 
At the Ruins of Fort George—A Reminder of Colonial Times—Jones 


IN AMERICA. 


ti talizes, Brown sketches, and Robi makes his Mark. 
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Varieties, (With an Illustration.).................e0. aeeebeeses 





22 JOHN STREET (UP-STAIRS), 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


Gorham Mf’g Co.’s 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of novelties, in fancy silver, cased, for wed- 
ding-gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, skill in producing, and the best labor-sav- 
ing machinery and method of manufacture, thus reducing the cost, and bringing 
these beautiful wares within the reach of almost every purchaser. 


The standard of this Silver is that of British Sterling—,4%%. 





PR ATT’S ASTR A L 0! L, the safest and best illuminating Oil 


Millions of gallons have been sold. 


ever made; used in over 150,000 families. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 
—the cheapest 


GUANACO UMBRELLAS anticrer 


the lowest priced, in the market. For sale, at retail, by all first-class mer- 
chants. See ‘‘ Guanaco” plainly marked inside, and stamped on stick. 
Ask for Smith's Guanaco, and take no other. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 405 Broadway, 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


‘SAPOLIO 


MORCAN’S For General Household Purposes, 
SONS’ Better and Cheaper than Soap. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the 











ESTB. 1809. 


ENOCH 


very best thing ever used for general house-cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery 
and Drug Stores. Waolesale, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
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